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(HE trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte for killing Victor Noir 
has ended in a verdict of acquittal. ‘The jury, thirty-six in 
number, were equally divided, and of course the doubt thus 
created is interpreted in the prisoner's favour. ‘The Court seemed 
amazed at the verdict, and on the civil complaint, which is decided 
by the judges without the intervention of a jury, gave the father 
of the deceased 25,000f. damages, and condemned the Prince in 
costs. Immediately after his liberation he was, it is said, ordered 
by the Emperor, who under the new Senatus-Consultum retains 
his “ absolute power ” over the Bonaparte family, to quit France, 
and according to a rather doubtful statement has departed for 
America. The verdict has given great dissatisfaction in Paris, 
but no movement has occurred. We have attempted to explain 
the verdict elsewhere, but may state here that we ascribe it to 
three causes,—the loathing of the departmental magnates who 
formed the jury for Republican journalists; the disgust created 
by the violence of the witnesses for the prosecution; and the 
spread of the bratal idea that a blow justifies any amount of 
retaliation. 


M. Ollivier has introduced the new Senatus-Consultum. It 
places all legislative power in the Chamber, Senate, and Emperor, 
abolishes the constituent power of the Senate, reserves to the 
Emperor the right of proposing pl¢biscites, and authorizes an 
increase in the number of Senators till it is equal to two-thirds 
that of the Deputies. Ministers ‘‘depend” upon the Emperor 
alone, but are ‘ responsible’ to Parliament, an arrangement which 
seems to mean that the Emperor can dismiss them as well as the 
Chamber. The clause reserving the right to propose plebiscites 





excites much discontent, but it is not of serious importance. 
Suppose it abrogated, the Emperor could still strike a coup d'état, 
and legitimize it by a plebiscitum taken afterwards. 





Note that in this Constitution, as in that of 7th November, 
1852, the right of the present Emperor in default of male issue, 
or even in their lifetime, to adopt any descendant of any brother 
of Napoleon I., is carefully retained. Such adopted son would, 
in default of issue, be entitled to succeed at once, or supposing 
issue, to succeed after them, in preference to any except their 
children. This very important provision, which is often for- 
gotten, prevents anyone from putting forward a hereditary claim 
to the succession during the Emperor's life, and keeps Prince 
Jerome, who stands next in order, in check. He may be passed 
over for his own son. It is more than probable that were the 
Prince Imperial to die, Napoleon would exercise this reserved 
power, & power without analogy in any European constitution. 


The Education League held a meeting yesterday week in St. 
James's Hall, which was addressed at some length by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill and other gentlemen. With Mr. Mill’s arguments we have 
dealt elsewhere. He said that on all other points the difference 
between what the Education Bill gives and what the League de- 
sires is the difference between good and better, but on the mode 
of dealing with the religious question it was the difference be- 


tween good and bad. On this the Bill does positive evil,—*“ it | ballot bill. These he was very anxious to send up to the Lords 


introduces a new religious inequality.” But Mr. Mill was not 
very successful in stating what this was. He conceived it to con- 
sist in compelling the whole body of ratepayers to pay for teach- 
ing a special religion to the majority, and yet he advocated the 
British-School system, which compels the whole body of rate- 
payers to pay for the reading of the Bible and the singing of 
the hymn, whether their children attend it or no. Perhaps Mr. 
Mill may say ¢hat will cost less. And if the difference between 
0002 of a farthing in the pound and -0001 of a farthing in the 
pound affects a question of principle, he is, no doubt, right. Mr. 
Fawcett, M.P. for Brighton, who seems to be the real represen- 
tative of the Secularists, and was enthusiastically received, said 
boldly that a delay of one or two years was of no account, as 
compared with the evils of permissive sectarianism. Why, then, 
does he not take the opinion of the country boldly on compulsory 
secularism ? , 


Lord Russell has indited another letter from San Remo to *‘ My 
dear Mr. Forster,” (or was it to the Times, Mr. Forster being only 
a figure-head correspondent ?) in which he follows up his sugges- 
tion of a statutory hymn and Bible-reading, and a conscience-clause 
for Catholics and Jews,—who are, it appears, intrinsically more 
protectable by a conscience-clause than ordinary Dissenters,—with 
a declaration similar to Mr. Fawcett’s, that the matter will wait a 
year, and it will be better to wait than to pass what is proposed. 
San Remo evidently exercises a tonic influence over Lord Russell, 
and is nerving him to something like the epistolary mischievous- 
ness of younger days. Ilistory will paint him on the heights of 
the Corniche gazing absently on the blue Mediterranean, and 
jotting down unpleasant suggestions for ‘‘ My dear Mr. Forster,” 
or perhaps singing with evangelic fervour one of his own little 
statutory hymns of praise, if his suggestions should prove fatal 
for this year to the great Government measure. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., writing in Monday’s Times, breaks 
out into veritable raptures over the statesmanship of Lord Russell’s 
first letter, and humbly endeavours to lend it the weight of his 
argument,—asserting that if the plan to which Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech seemed to point were adopted, namely, the loan of the 
school-room out of school-hours to the religious teachers of the 
minorities who might object to the schoolmasters’ teaching, the 
school-room would become a field for the ostentatious display of 
religious animosities, the different religious teachers in turn 
anathematizing the others. As the youthful audience of one 
religious teacher would not be the audience of another, we cannot 
see the exact force of Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s imaginative fears. 
Apparently he is quite ignorant of the plan actually pursued in 
Ireland, where, if anywhere, religious animosities would be likely 
to be vivid, and where no such disastrous effects occur,—a plan 
which was probably in Mr. Gladstone’s mind. ‘There the religious 
teachers approved by the parents or guardians have, in the case of 
vested schools, *‘ access to them in the school-room ;” and in the 
case of non-vested schools, the patrons determine what religious 
teaching, if any, shall be given in the school-room, being compelled 
to permit the absence of all children not so taught, on the request of 
their parents and guardians, for the purpose of having religious 
teaching elsewhere. On a subject of this kind it is a pity that 
Mr. Harcourt should create additional difficulties by the exercise 
of the @ priori faculties of his pure reason. ‘There are enough of 
a more solid order without those. 


Mr. Gladstone made a statement as to the condition of business 
on Thursday which encourages us to hope that he does really 
intend,—as we have all along ventured to maintain,—to make a 
vigorous push for carrying not only the Irish Land Bill, but the 
Education Bill and the University Tests’ Bill this session. He 
divided the business to be got through into three groups. In the 
first he placed the Irish Land Bill, the Education Bill, the Uni- 
versity ‘Tests’ Bill, and a Bill founded on the report of the Com- 





mittee on Parliamentary and municipal elections,—we suppose a 
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intime for full discussion, and therefore for acceptance by the ] surplus of £3,000,000, out of which, however, the ‘Treasury had 
1) 


Lords. 
Bill, one of t 
tude,—the Irish 


Matrimonial Jurisdiction 


e a ! 
necessary by a forget in the Irish Charch Act which will | 
and one or 


practically put a stop to Protestant marriages ; 
two others. 
the speech from the ‘Throne. 
vinced Mr. Gladstone has no intention whatever of abandoning 
either the Education Bill,—in spite of Lord Russell's hint as to 
the endurability of delay,—or the University Tests’ Bill. ‘The 
last item may, we hope, reconcile the bitterest of the Dissenters 
to an early education measure, even though it be not of the ouly 
favoured type. 


From this statement we feel con- 


Quite a row followed this statement, and Members enjoyed it 
very much,—they are so tired of the monotony of their work. 
Mr. Gladstone wanted the House to give three morning sittings 
to the Land Bill before Easter, and moved that the Louse begin 
werk on Friday at 2 o’clock. Mr. Disraeli thereupon rose, and 
accused the Premier of want of courtesy to the House in not giving 
notice of motion. Mr. Gladstone declared be had never heard so 
unfair a charge, for he had followed Mr. Disraeli’s owa precedent 
with regard to the Reform bill. ‘Then Mr. Llant wanted to know 
what was to be done about Committees, aud Mr. Bouverie asked 


the House to take medical advice, and then there was a grand | [talians do. 


hubbub about a motion for adjournment which Mr. C. 
was supposed to have made or not to have made, and which the 


Bentinck 


Speaker said was unprecedented, and Mr. Disraeli had to get up | 


and tell his own people to be decent and support the Speaker, and 
altogether the House contrived to get into a combative state of mind 


more like the pre-Reform period than anything we have had | 


i 
lately. 
that they interfere with private bills, and we must say the tendency 
of things is to snub private members a little too much. ‘Their 
bills do not pass, but still the House of Commons is not a mere 
bill-making machine. It has to represent, and educate, the country. 

The debate in the Lords on the Peace Preservation Bill was, at 
least, frank. It was received with such a chorus of praise that 
Lord Granville became almost bashful, and hardly liked, as it were, 
to pick up all the bouquets which were showered upon him. 
Perhaps he would rather have received all this euthusiastic 
applause for his success in a less gloomy part than that of 
Coercer of Ireland. Lord Derby thought the Bill might have 


In the second class of Bills he placed the Naturalization | pay the remainder of the Abyssinian expenses, su 
1e first necessity, but not of the first magni- 
sill, a Bill rendered | will be ouly 


In the third cless were all others touched upon ® | 


did Mazzini, as long as he could be of any service in the field, The 
| Limes says, ‘* Mazzini is a conspirator, and nothing else,” Do 
§ 


| inatter, 





come sooner, but would not delay about that, as it was so good 
now it had come; he very much wished to see the principle of a 
verdict by a given majority of a jury, such as two-thirds, legalized. 
Lord Salisbury thought more power was taken against treason 
than against agrarian crime, which he regretted; but he con- 
gratulated the Government on beginning to govern Ireland at 
last, and warned them that conciliation was a foible. ‘The Duke 
of Riehmond, however, supported the Government in declining 
to alter the law as to juries, and, on the whole, the Bill passed the 
Lords without any substantial alteration,—though their temper 
was almost to erult in the blow, now it had been struck, so sorely 
had they chafed at the spectacle of anarchy. ‘In Kngland it 
may be right to guide, in Ireland you must govern,” said Lord 
Salisbury ; ‘‘ you must teach the Irish people to fear the law, be- 
fore you can induce them to like it.” But did we not succeed 
admirably in that endeavour sometime ago, and find that it was 
not an antecedent of liking? Lord Granville was far wiser than | 
his critic, after all. Constraint may be wholesome, but alone it 
will not excite respect. ‘ Constrain in order to conciliate’ is the 
present Government’s wiser principle. 





We are not going to discuss the amendments on the Irish Land 
Bill. There are three hundred of them, and they would puzzle 
an old conveyancer. ‘The real fights, we believe, will be on the 
fine for eviction, on the principle of free contract in future, and | 
on the character of the thirty-one year lease, and even these will | 
scarcely be real within the House of Commons. ‘The consump- | 
tion of time, however, in discussing these amendments will be | 
enormous, aud if some of them are not withdrawn the Bill will 
hardly reach the Lords in time. 
the Ulster custom, took twelve hours, and we strongly suspect from 
a remark of Mr. Gladstone's that the purchasing clauses will be | 
withdrawn altogether, as the Real Estate Intestacy Bill already is. 


| 
| 
On Thursday, clause 1, legalizing 


Mr. Lowe's horn is full to overflowing. It appears from the 


| P. A. Taylor in the chair. 


J Pposed to ex 
It is calculated that the expenditure for 1870.0 
870-7 


£66,000,000, the revenue, if untouch 
£72,000,000, leaving a surplus of £5,500,000, to be given, if eal 
It is probable, however, that a hee 
| will be taken off the the Income-tax, making it 4d.: but this wil 
leave 44 millions, even if Mr. Lowe does not put on one Or tro 


| £4,000,000. 
and 


| ful, back to the taxpayers. 


| penny stamp taxes. Is there any absolute reason why we should 
| uot have a Rating Badget also? ‘here might Then be a Chanee of 
the rates, like the taxes, slowly melting away. 

An attempt to overset monarchy in Italy by a Tising jy 
several cities at once has failed. In Pavia and Piacenza blood 
was shed, aud there is reason to believe that the Modena Brigad: 
| had been tampered with, as several non-commissioned Oflicers fled, 
The Yimes fastens the insurrection on Mazzini, and produces g 
letter in which he announced himself pleased with the “ma 
| promises ” of the party of action. We doubt if it is well for Ital 
| to break with the House of Savoy before it has acquired Rome 
and detest these crude outbreaks, but we do not exactly see what 
Prim went himself? So 








Mazzini has done that Prim did not do. 


people die for conspirators, and dying bless them ?—because thes 
Mazzini is wrong, but to call the old Red prophet g 


| mere conspirator only is like calling Louis Napoleon a mere King. 





The Marquis of Hartington intimated on Thursday that 
Goverument intended to concede the halipenny stamp for printed 
Now will he doa good 
turn to the weeklies, by abolishing the useless rule which forbids 


That is pleasant for the dailies, 


The only serious objection to morning sittings seems to be | a stamped newspaper to be sent by post to any house within three 


The rule produces no revenue 
and has no visible meaning, and is an intolerable nuisance to the 


miles of the Geueral Post Oilice ? 


newspaper ollices. 


Sir Rutherford Alcock’s new Treaty with China is not to be 
ratified, but we are not a little afraid that the opium revenue has 
found an enemy much more dangerous than that wonderfally 
long-winded diplomatist. The Americans are growing the poppy 
in the South at a profit, and, it is said, propose to grow it ona 
large scale by Chinese labour. Now, it is true that the Indian 
opium is protected at once by its quality and by the habit of the 
smokers, just as Havannah cigars are; but Americans are apt to 
hit their customers’ taste. If they succeed, we must bid good-bye 
to opium, and tax tobacco, which will be a difficult business, more 
especially as natives consider smoking eating, and object to heretic 
interference with food. They will, in the end, invent some clever 
excuse, as they have done about Droitwich salt, but there will be 
trouble first. If the Greeks of the Levant were a little sharper, 
they would beat both India and the Union yet. 


The Bristol election terminated in the return of Mr. Robinson 
(local Liberal) over Mr. Hare (local Tory) by 7,812 to 7,47. 
This shows a reduction in the Liberal vote, but with two local 
men in the field that may mean nothing. At Newark, Sir H. 
Storks, who is greatly wanted in Parliament, retired, not to divide 
the Liberal interest, and so did Sir G. Grey, after finding that the 
electors did not care a straw about Colonies, at 12 o'clock. Mr. 
Bristowe, consistent supporter of Mr. Gladstone, was accordingly 
returned by 826 votes to 651 over Serjeant Sleigh, consistent 
supporter of, —Serjeaut Sleigh. 

A meeting in favour of obtaining the political suffrage for 
women was held at the Hanover-Square Rooms this day week, Mrs. 
Mrs. ‘Taylor, in introducing the sub- 


| ject, appeared to thiak that the way to fit any class for power 


was to give it power, which would almost cover the case of children, 
and would certainly involve universal suffrage for all who are not 
under age, of whatever order,—both here and in Ireland. Mr. 
John Stuart Mill admitted that he thought women-voters would 
fall very much under ecclesiastical influence at first, but this, he 
said, was only just, as the ministers of religion had been the only 
people to treat women as if they had minds of as much importance 
as men. Professor Cairnes supported the movement because he 
thought it would do women more good than it would do the Con- 
stitution. Mrs. Grote spoke as if victory were very near at hand, 
talked of the good ship as being in Channel, and the time being come 


for taking the Parliameutary pilot on board. Lord Amberley 





last revenue returns of the year that the total expenditure was| endeavoured to soothe the fears of those who thought the supply 
about £67,000,000, and the total receipts £75,000,000, leaving a | of frivolous women would fall short, and that they would all give 
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— time tostudy Mill's “ Logic ” directly they had got their | 
He assured them the supply of frivolous women would seldom | 
Saat of that of frivolous men, And Miss Helen Taylor argued 

for women's becoming politicians if only in order to be truer com- 

-nstomen. But nobody attempted to show that the mass of 

omen Will at once bring fairly steady and disinterested political | 
ginds to bear on the use of the suffrage, or that they will not add 
agreat multitudg to the vendors of votes. 


hundred and fifty persons have petitioned the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury against any relaxation of the rubrics in 
pelation to the Athanasian Creed. Dr. Pusey, Dr Bright, Pro- 
fesor Stubbs, Canon Jelf, Canon Liddon, Lord Devon, Lord 
Nelson, Dean Mansel, Dean Hook, and a number of other eminent 
s with the large train aforesaid, hold that “ either to use the 
qed less frequently in the Church Service than at present, or to 
reader its use in any case optional, or to omit the mis-termed 
damnatory clauses, would be fraught with danger to the best 
interests of the Church.” ‘ Every well-instructed Christian,” 
they write, ‘‘ must understand them ” [the * mistermed damnatory 
dames”) “to apply only to those whom God knows to have 
enjoyed full opportunities for attaining faith in the perfect Truth, 
and to have deliberately rejected it.” If that is the explanation, 
we think it a pity the Creed itself does not say as much. ‘ Who- 
goever will be saved, efvre all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholic faith. Which faith except every one do keep whole and 
undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” Do the 
petitioners think it would be *‘ fraught with danger to the Church” 
¢o substitute for this, ‘‘ Whosoever will be saved, before all things 
it is necessary that he should not deliberately reject opportunities 
of attaining faith in the perfect Truth, now about to be defined”? 
If they don’t, let us have that substituted by all means. We 
suspect that it would be considered very nearly equivalent to 
getting rid of the damnatory clauses, but would not even that 
change be a “‘ severe shock to the confidence of many of her [the 
Church’s] most attached members, in her claim to teach unfalter- 
ingly the faith once delivered to the saints” ? 





Mr. C. Forster’s Bill abolishing forfeiture for felony was read 
asecond time on Wednesday, and Mr. Bruce announced that the 
Government wished to see it passed. Forfeiture is a relic of the 
old time, and is radically unjust, as it amounts to a fine inflicted 
not in proportion to the offence, but to the wealth of the party 
offending, who, as in a case quoted by Mr. Forster, might be only 
constructively guilty. A merchant in that case was found guilty 
of manslaughter because his superintendent had been careless, and 
had the verdict been sustained he would have lost his entire 
property. A murderer with nothing is not fined, while a great 
mine-owner might be fined a million or two for neglecting some 
precaution in a mine he had never seen. 


The division on Mr. Newdegate’s motion as to the in- 
spection of convents shows a curious number of votes given 
by Liberals in its favour,—for instance, Mr. Dodson’s (the 
Chairman of Committees), Captain Grosvenor’s, Mr. Holms’s, 
—of course Mr. Kinnaird’s,—Sir John Lubbock’s, Professor 
Playfair's, Sir D. Wedderburn’s, Mr. Hanbury Tracy’s, 





and others. Perhaps they may be classified as the Evangelical 
anti-Romanists, the Scotch anti-Romanists, the scientific anti- | 
Romanists, and the Philistine anti-Romanists. Mr. Newdegate | 
himself is the type of the last, Sir John Lubbock and Dr. Lyon | 
Playfair of the scientific class, Dr. Lyon Playfair and Sir D. | 
Wedderburn of the Scotch class, and Mr. Kinnaird and perhaps 
Mr. Charley of the Evangelical class. Certainly the Roman 
Catholics do manage to excite considerable dread ; even the philo- 
sophers invoke the law to come to the aid of science, lest per- 
chance the commonalty, with unpurged vision, should fall into 
the Enchantress’s power. 


Mr. J. Fenby, C.E., read an ingenious and careful paper last 
Saturday at the weekly meeting of the Birmingham Society of 
Artizans, on the plan which has been so often proposed for 
building houses for the working-classes in the country and 
bringing them in by train for a penny a head to their work. 
He was evidently not fanciful in his estimates, taking care to 
pat them rather over than under the mark, and he showed very 
conclusively that 2d. a day per head would pay a railway com- 
pany well for carrying a working-man some ten miles in and out. 
Then he estimated the cost of houses sufficiently large to be 
healthy at £120 each to build, for which he would charge 6s. 
4 week, or £15 12s. a year, including all rates. As to this 1s. a 


would be 7s. a week, or £15 4s. per annum,—a very high one, 
—but this would include a garden, for which Mr. Fenby thinks 
he might gain some 23. 6d. a week on the average, reducing 
his actual cost of rent and carriage to 4s. 6d. a week. But even 
that is a high rent to a man who makes probably not over 
25s. or 30s. on the average, if so much. Could not adequate 
houses be built for £80 or £90 at least ? 


The death of Mr. Edward Denison, the Member for Newark, 
has caused a very profound impression in the East of London. Mr. 
Denison’s public career was too brief—for he sat in the House only 
one session—and the modesty of his character was too dominant to 
enable the great world to recognize his claims. But in the East 
End,—especially in the parish of St. Philip's, Stepney,—his worth 
was known. He took lodgings in a quiet street in Stepney 
behind the London Ilospital, and establishing himself there for 
many months in the midst of a dense and poor population, 
he began a systematic course of domiciliary visitation. He 
became a teacher in one of the dingiest rooms of one of 
the meanest streets of Mile End Old Town, in which a 
ragged-school was pursuing knowledge under very decided difll- 
culties. Under his fostering sympathy this school became an 
attractive ceutre to the juvenile Bohemians of the neighbourhood ; 
more commodious premises had to be obtained, and ere long a 
spacious building was erected, in which about 200 children now 
daily assemble, and which further does admirable duty for the 
whole neighbourhood as the office of a penny bank, the work- 
room of a mothers’ meeting, a lecture-hall, and a synagogue 
for special religious services, both on week-days and Sundays. 
Had Mr. Denison lived, there would doubtless have been 
other work for him to do, and, judging from his one speech in 
the House, on vagrancy, we recognize in him a legislative capacity 
of no common order. 


Mr. J. Payne, the Deputy Assistant-Judge at the Middlesex 
Sessions, died this week. Ile was a good man and a fair lawyer, 
but lacked the perception of the ludicrous, aud was perpetually 
getting into absurd situations. Our readers will recollect his 
wonderful rhymes about Harper ‘Twelvetrees, the insecticide, 
“sleepless himself to give his clients’ sleep,” of whom “ Judge 
Payne,” as he was affectionately called, wrote— 

“ Twelvetrees is a jewel, 
Twelvetrees is a brick, 
And, like fire to fuel, 

We to him will stick.” 
If, as the Telegraph states, the Assistant Deputy Judge gets no 
salary, and only a fee of five guineas for each sitting day, it will 
not be easy to fill Mr. Payne’s place. Such a mode of paying 
criminal judges entrusted with such power is disgraceful. 


We seem not only to have lost the art of governing, but the 
very wish to govern. It seems quite certain that Riell, the 
Canadian, the pseudo-President of the Red River Republic, has 
actually shot one Scott, a Canadian, for aiding Major Boulton’s 
enterprise, that is, for resisting the pretension of a knot of settlers 
to dismember the British Empire. Nevertheless, no movement 
against him seems to be in contemplation. It was stated in the 
beginning of the week that a steel battery and 1,000 men would 
be despatched to the Red River, but this was instantly contra- 
dicted, and the position of affairs appears to be this:—If the rebels 
can be soothed into obedience by a Canadian embassy, well. If 
not, Canada is to decide whether she will or will not reconquer 
Her Majesty’s territory for her. With all our wealth, we are 
visibly sinking into the position of Spain just before her colonies 
quitted her. 


The burglarious acrobat who is said to be going about London 
taking rich people's jewels has turned up in Parliament. Colonel 
Beresford on Monday asked in more formal terms why he was 
not taken, and why also Colonel Henderson lived at Wandsworth. 
Mr. Bruce could not say much about the burglaries, but said an 
addition of 180 detectives to the force had diminished serious 
crimes from 7,273 to 6,633, and increased convictions from 1,087 
to 1,170. As to the Chief Commissioner, he did live at Wands- 
worth, but he had a telegraph wire, “‘ which he worked himself,” 
in his house. We dare say working the wires is a pleasanter 
amusement than turning, and more scientific, but it is hardly an 
occupation for a general in command of 8,000 men. We have 
nothing to do with the Chief Commissioner's residence, but in 
England every official, except the Queen, is expected to live close 
to his work. 


Consols were on Friday evening 95} to 933. 





Week for railway fare must be added, the artizan’s real rent 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


MR. LOWE’S FINANCE, 


1 a GLISH finance has, we suspect, just escaped a very serious 
danger. There probably never was in any government 
whatever such a group of financial capacities as in the present 
government of Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Childers, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Stans- 
feld,—there we have at least seven possible Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, Ministers of Finance whose aid any Treasury in 
Europe would be glad to secure. Fighting them all on their 
own ground is, as our Scotch friends say, “just impossible.” 
There is nobody to do it, for when allis said, Mr. Disraeli 
would only be a financier if he had Aladdin’s lamp, and Mr. 
Hubbard only plays the acute and remonstrant taxpayer, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote is but a man who would be in his 
place as head of an Economical Review; but if there were 
anyone, the country would pay no attention to him. The 
British electorate understands housekeeping, and it is of no 
more use to tell it that this Ministry mismanages the till than 
to tell it that London ought to be organized on a scientific 
system. It would only reply that “Gladstone knew,” and go 
its ways, as it did last year, quite convinced that five was the 
same as four, because it was impossible that such a Ministry 
should make a mistake in figures. To this Government, thus 
powerful, thus trusted, and thus exceptionally able, there has 
come a run of good luck such as every now and then attends 
on specially competent men. The returns for the Income- 
Tax—which has yielded some half million too much—show 
that the dreary period of depression, which England owes 
mainly to Mr. J. H. Gurney’s partiality for staying 
in Norfolk when he ought to have been in Lom- 
bard Street, is over at last; the milch cow is 
yielding freely; and the Treasury is in a position before 
which objectors will be silent and Parliament will grovel in 
abject admiration. Nothing at all like it has ever occurred 
in our financial history, and nothing resembling it has ever 
appeared in any Continental country. What with good 
management, good luck, adroit calculation, and a majority 
enabling him to disregard the interested clamour of employes, 
Mr. Lowe has received this year eight millions more than he 
wanted, and after paying for the Abyssinian war, and pro- 
viding, we faintly hope, some million or so for the execution 
of the vain-glorious little Canadian who is bidding defiance 
to his Sovereign over there by the Red River and shooting 
Englishmen for their insolence in being loyal, has still a sur- 
plus of some millions for the reduction of the Debt. Moreover, 
it is calculated that what with more good management, more 
reductions, and more good luck, he will be able, if he pleases, 
to remit taxation to the extent of five and a half millions, 
say 8 per cent. upon the entire revenue extracted from the 
taxpayer. Nay, there are rumours, for which, however, we 
in no way vouch, that by skilful, or rather sensible, revisions 
of the payments no elector cares much about,—the stamp 
duties, to wit,—Mr. Lowe may have at his disposal more than 
seyen millions of our ordinary taxation. In other words— 
words which we employ not for the benefit of Englishmen, 
but of Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, and others addicted 
to essays on the decadence of Great Britain—he and his 
colleagues have placed this country in a position to spend 
£200,000,000 in a great war, and feel it pecuniarily only in a 
few stamp duties. 

In the presence of such a result, criticism of measures 
suggested by the Treasury would be as hopeless as resistance. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to buy Golconda 
and reopen the diamond washings, or to impose a poll-tax, or 
to substitute a property-tax for all other imposts, or to issue 
a thousand millions of inconvertible paper, or, in fact, to do any- 
thing, however wild, which could be made to seem part of a Bud- 
get, would not his proposal, after a few days of spiritless talk, be 
adopted as part of the policy of the country? It is not too much 
to say that if Mr. Lowe had decided to accept a plan almost 
as dangerous as any of these, a plan which was relentlessly 
pressed upon him, resistance would have been hopeless, and 
the country would have been fairly committed to a scheme 
which we can only describe as one of Poor-Law Finance. 


i 
burden of the State, the cost of the Debt, and of oy, 

de. 
partment should be thrown on two classes, those who ir 
alcohol, and those who make incomes of more than £2 
year; that the teetotaller who does not smoke should be : 
untaxed asa nomad. A more dangerous principle was no nd 
proposed for adoption in a free country. It amounted oan 
—that as the liquor and tobacco taxes cannot be much } 
creased for fear of smuggling and illicit distillation, the 
of all future wars, of all improvements in civilization tal 
great experiments in reducing the Debt, should be borne b 
a powerless minority of electors, and taken off the shouldee 
of an omnipotent majority; that the many should onder ai 
the few pay; that there should be a final dissociation be. 
tween political power and pecuniary responsibility, Tj 
the many would, in consequence, plunder the few we 4, 
not assert—though they might by opening great national 
works do so to any extent—for it is the unique fact of oy 
recent history that the middle class, when possessed of lj 
power, used it to put the burden of the taxes on to their owp 
shoulders, and released industry through the income-tax, 
The householders might prove as disinterested as the te. 
pounders, but if they resisted the thirst for plunder—gnj 
we do not like the tone of Greenwich on that point at all— 
the desire to waste might prove irresistible, while the beg 
element in political education, personal experience of the 
result of political action, would be entirely wanting. Nothing 
teaches a lad prudence like having to keep himself. The ex. 
emption would demoralize the householders as alms do, and 
for the same reason, that it would create an impression of 
the right to spend without the labour of earning. The 
householder, whatever his class, is just as much benefited by 
the State as the income- taxpayer, needs protection eyey 
more, and derives as much advantage from the Imperial posi- 
tion of his country, which opens out to him such a variety of 
careers. For him to secure all these advantages without con. 
tributing to their cost would be as unjust as to claim a tithe 
of each income-taxpayer’s income for his own benefit, on the 
ground that his neighbour could afford to give. We should 
have thought the moral argument plain, if the economical one 
was not; yet it is certain that there are good men whom it 
does not touch. Pity in our days is a passion, and there are 
men who think that the poor should be exempted from all 
dues because they are poor, just as there are men who honestly 
believe that a “lenient” administration of the Poor Law,— 
that is, a waste of the resources of those who have little in 
order to demoralize those who have nothing,—would extin- 
guish poverty. The temptation, too, to act on their advice is 
very great. Plausible reasons can be alleged for arranging 
taxation so as most rapidly to increase wealth without re 
ference either to moral or political considerations, and the 
alternative—the reduction of the great mortgage on the 
country—never attracts popularity. The mass of men ina 
State like ours, with its million or so of educated, neither will 
nor can look forward, and regard the payment of debt very 
much as they regard the planting of oaks, as a very proper 
and very costly experiment for the benefit of other people, 
who will not even remember to be grateful for the seli- 
denial. 
It is, therefore, with real pleasure that we gather from Mr. 
Lowe’s answer to the sugar trade, and from a hint in 
the Zimes which looks inspired, — some of the figures 
must either have come from the Treasury or from a clair- 
voyant,—that the Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to 
“keep the table standing on many legs,” and this, not only 
because it is convenient, but because it would be morally 
“bad to divide society into two classes, those who imposed 
taxes and those who paid them.” His argument that it might 
be difficult to reimpose taxes wholly taken off is not, perhaps, 
unanswerable, the recent experience of the Union showing 
what an English-speaking community can and will do in that 
way; but his argument that the working-man is a citizen, and 
with a citizen’s rights should accept a citizen’s burdens, 1s 1 
principle unanswerable. [In practice there are ugly questions 
about the proportionate burden of rates, which before Jus 
tice is done will yet tax even this Cabinet to settle.] And we 
shall be equally pleased to hear that the Times is right, and 
that Mr. Lowe has accepted the corollary of his own doctrine, 








He was adjured, strongly enough in public, and, we suspect, 
still more strongly in private, to commence a course which 
could haye ended only in one way, the exemption of the | 
entire mass of the people from the duty of contributing 
to the State. The “free breakfast-table ” 


and will propose to devote part of his surplus to the National 
Debt. We say the “corollary,” because we believe the British 
Treasury is rapidly getting into this unprecedented position, that 
it scarcely knows what to do with its money, and must either “cat 


was possible, | the legs off the table” by taking off taxes wholesale, or attack 


and the free breakfast-table means just this,—that the entire | the Debt. Formerly the payment of Debt was fairly enough 
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waste, for while the excise duties, for example, 
h payment resembled the conduct of a man who 
wed a money-lender a bill running at 20 per cent., but paid 
of , mortgage costing four. The duties on glass, for example, 
pr the country certainly six times the amount of debt the 
Jass revenue would have paid off. But now that all bad 
oa are gone—taxes, that is, which cost more than they 
yield—it is time to see if we cannot make some further 
impression upon that huge mass in which Mr. Gladstone has 
already made so many deep holes. Debts can be whittled 
down as they can be run up, almost insensibly, and with the 
cash surpluses of every year steadily applied, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “Operations A and B,” and the steady devotion of a 
million or two a year out of revenue, it will be but a very few 
years before the weary Titan feels his load sensibly lighter on 


his back. 


denounced as 
remained, suc 





THE SECULARISTS IN FULL CRY. 


ORD RUSSELL has followed up his happy hit at the 
L Government Education Bill by sending a second letter 
hard upon the first, the object of which appears to be to 
‘ve a lift to the party who, with Mr. Fawcett at their head, 
declare that the delay of an Education Bill is a matter of no 
importance in comparison with the satisfaction of certain 
unintelligible etiquettes on which,—not dissenting parents, but 
asmall section of the political dissenters, are disposed rigorously 
to insist. That this cry for delay,—i.e., for the sacrifice, even 
if the delay be but one year, of millions of hours of good 
teaching, which may well prevent thousands of crimes and 
hundreds of thousands of moral failures and miseries,—grows 
dangerous, Mr. Gladstone’s hesitating reply on Tuesday 
night as to the date for the Committee on the Education 
Bill shows clearly enough. Lord Russell and Mr. Fawcett 
may only too possibly have their way, and enjoy the grim 
satisfaction of putting a spoke in the wheel of the Government 
at the cost aforesaid. But we should very much like to know 
what the precise advantage to be expected from this year’s 
delay which Lord Russell writes expressly from San Remo 
to suggest as a sort of ‘happy thought’ for the Government 
and the children of this generation, is. Do Lord Russell, and 
Mr. J. S. Mill, and Mr. Vernon Harcourt, and Mr. Fawcett 
suppose that a year’s delay will really dispose the nation 
to adopt the preposterous imbecility of ordering the Bible 
to be read, not taught, and read without note or comment, 
in all schools as a mere formal preliminary to other lessons ? 
If they do, we think they exceedingly misunderstand the 
temper and purpose of the majority. That secular education, 
pure and simple, might possibly be a very popular cry with a large 
part of the working-classes of large towns at the next general 
election, and exercise a very sensible influence on the return of 
the next Parliament, we are by no means disposed to deny. And 
if these gentlemen mean when they talk of a year’s delay, delay 
for such time,—say, any time under ten years or so,—which may 
be requisite for bringing a majority of the House of Commons 
round to a scheme of secular education pure and simple, we do 
not in the least despise their tactics, or consider their principles, 
though cruel, not to say heartless, to the victims of delay, 
visionary. But this we do say, that to suppose the very people 
who are now fighting not for sectarian education, but for the 
permission to have the Bible taught by the regular school- 
masters of all rate-paid schools where the School Boards 
assent, in the way suggested in Dean Lake’s admirable letter 
to Tuesday’s Times, will be willing to acquiesce a year hence 
in the utterly insane and unmeaning compromise of having a 
chapter of the Bible read aloud without note or comment as a 
kind of grace before meat to secular lessons, is to give them 
credit for being infinitely more stupid, formal, and purposeless 


—it means that religion is not properly a matter knowable at 
all, and that it should be left to the various professional dis- 
putants in their pulpits and Sunday-schools to wrest the Bible 
to any meaning most pleasing to themselves. The religious 
tystem means something,—it means that there is a certain 
amount at least of really teachable and knowable fact as to 
human duty and destiny, most distinctly presented in the 
Bible, which a schoolmaster may be trusted to teach his pupils 
without partizan comments. 





| 


which is far more likely to teach the children the respect- 
able English view that religion is a highly ornamental 
fringe and trimming for ordinary life, but not a practical 
matter at all, than to teach them any kind of value for it. 
Whatever a year’s delay may do for the Secularists, we may 
assure them of this,—that it will not dispose anyone who 
values the religious teaching for its own sake at all, to reduce 
it to this merely respectable trimming for secular teaching. We 
would rather have the secular system in its plain and honest 
form by far, than have it under this wretched disguise of 
religious conventionalism. And we are perfectly certain that 
whatever else delay will do, it will not dispose the majority 
of the House of Commons to concede that School Boards shall 
be restricted from supplying simply secular teaching,—which 
would be at least real,—and also from establishing genuinely 
religious teaching,—which would be real too,—but compelled 
to establish what is neither one thing nor the other, the 
silly and unworthy sham of paying respect to the Bible by 
reading it aloud to children who are not to ask for, or 
receive, explanations of what it means. So far as the British 
School system of religious teaching has answered at all,—and 
the Duke of Newcastle’s commission did not think it a success, 
—it has answered by ignoring its own rule, and allowing its 
schoolmasters to explain the Bible pretty freely in their own 
way, whatever that way may have happened to be,—a way 
very often exceedingly distasteful to some of the least powerful 
sects. No dream is wilder than the dream that a year’s delay 
or so will force this witless and soulless compromise down the 
throats of the majority who really care for religious teaching 
of some sort for all the children whose parents desire it or do 
not forbid it. 

But, say the Secularists, with Mr. Mill as their spokesman, 
“What we demand is that those who make use of religious teach- 
ing shall pay for it themselves, instead of taxing others to do it,”’ 
—and they add “the conscientious scruple which we are accused 
of violating is a seruple, not against going without the religious 
instruction, but against paying for it,—and the conscience” [of 
those who urge it] “requires them to get it paid for by other 
people.” We must say that Mr. Mill might apply his great 
talents to better purpose than inventing transparent sophisms 
of this sort for the defence of a virtually secularist system. In 
the first place, if he says what he means, let him not ask, as he 
does, for the British School system,—for every one of his objec- 
tions applies, as he well knows, just as much to the hommopathic 
dose of formal Bible-reading and hymn-singing with which 
Lord Russell and he demand that the school shall open, as to 
the more honest and earnest religious lesson which we want to 
see given. He is bound to follow out his own principle 
and say,—‘if the majority of the ratepayers want the Bible 
read and a hymn sung, let them pay for it out of the pockets 
of the majority, and not impose it on the minority who do not 
want the Bible read and the hymn sung.’ If this contemptible 
objection is good for anything, it is just as good for this part of 
the British School system, as for the genuine Bible lesson we 
advocate ; nay, it is good for a great deal more; it is good 
for every ratepayer who does not approve of any one lesson 
given in the school, and would wish it omitted from the list. 
Why not say that if the majority of the ratepayers wish for 
singing lessons, they should pay for them themselves, and not 
compel the minority to pay for what they do not desire. In 
point of fact, Mr. Mill’s “ principle,” if he really and seriously 
ventures to call it such, is fatal to a rate for any purpose what- 
ever,—as the majority must always determine how to apply it, 
and may always determine it in a way which seems oppressive 
and injurious to the minority. At all events, for Mr. Mill 
to advocate what he calls the British School system, and 
then to urge this objection against a system which goes 


than they really are. The secular system means something, | only so far beyond it as to make the Bible lesson not a sham 


but a reality,—is hardly decent. Let him say frankly that 
the purely secular system is the only just one, if that is what 
he means. 

But further, Mr. Mill’s reply is worthless, because it 
ignores the only vital point in the argument of his opponents. 
He says, “If you want religious teaching, pay for it your- 
selves!” We reply, “ We are comparatively indifferent about 
it for those children whose parents are religious, and who have 


It means, too, in the words of | religious views of their own which they will take pains to 


“ Anglicanus,” that the Bible might become, in the hands of | inculcate on their children. We are not indifferent, but very 
4 skilful teacher, an instrument of the greatest possible intel-| earnest about it as regards the neglected children of the 
lectual power, “awakening, as it does, a familiar interest such | ignorant and the irreligious, or it may be of the criminal 
4s no other history, poetry, or philosophy can awaken in| classes, and it is precisely in their cases that your precisian 
the uneducated.” But the “grace-before-meat ” use of the| sectarian etiquettes step in and veto any religious education 


Bible means nothing in the world but a bit of empty formalism, | whatever. 


If we do pay for it, how are we to get tha 
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children to school? The children who most need moral] of wild impression that the shooting down of a journal; 
and religious teaching, are precisely the class over whom| that kind was not an act deserving retribution at all 

no influence will be used to get them into any purely | say nothing about the charge of murder. To English obse 
voluntary class, Our object is merely to civilize and| the evidence seems to show that Victor Noir was shot do 
elevate them,—in which we are simple enough to think| in a fit of savage fury provoked not by the victim, but b the 
religious and moral education is a powerful agent. How/ previous reflections of the Prince, who even in Court he 
will our paying for the religious class,—which, by the way, | scarcely restrain himself from threatening Maitre Laurier, ¢ 
would be no appreciable fraction of a farthing in the rate,—| opposing counsel, but we admit that on that point the verde, 
effect our only purpose? It is not only untrue that the| must be treated as decisive. It is the duty of juries to ja 
question is in any sense a money question, but if the infinitesi- | witnesses by their bearing as well as by their words, anj it js 
mal fraction of a farthing in the pound necessary for this| clear that in this case the jury, justly irritated by the Violence 
Bible class were voted exclusively by the majority, the matter | of the witnesses for the prosecution,—violence so ungoverned 
would not be advanced a single step. In a word, Mr. Mill! that it seemed even to friendly spectators as if their evidane 
neither faces fairly his opponents’ case, nor states candidly his} was worthless not because it was improbable, but because jt 
own. We suppose that what he really desires is the purely | was so like raving,—resolved toreject their testimony altogether 
secular system. What we desire is a genuine religious teach- | But the charge of killing was admitted by the Prince himself 
ing especially for the neglected children. He asks for a half-| who, indeed, never even attemped to raise the point ; but 
and-half system which is open to all the objections of|related the incident as if Victor Noir had been a wild 
so-called ‘ principle’ he urges against our demand, and to all] beast, shot lest he should charge. That killing wag, 


the other objections which we should urge against his if he 
asked for what would apparently really please him best. 
Whatever delay may do for either purely secular teaching, or 
purely religious teaching.—we are quite convinced it will do 
nothing at all for the flat and contemptible compromise to 
which it suits Lord Russell, and Mr. Vernon Harcourt, and 
Mr. Mill just now to extend their patronage. What it will cer- 
tainly effect, and the only thing it will certainly effect,—is the 
certain mutilation of the intelligence of some million or 
millions of children who might otherwise have hoped for 
better things. 





THE ACQUITTAL AT TOURS. 


HE Nemesis of power is dogging the Emperor hard. He 
had nothing to do with the offence which provoked the 
recent trial at Tours, and very little to do with the acquittal 
of the offender, but offence and acquittal alike will in all 
human probability be visited on his head. That he either 
suborned, or frightened, or in any way influenced the High 
Court, as fanatics are saying all over Europe, we are entirely 
unable to believe. The history of his life may, as Republicans 
think, make any calumny credible, but all the probabilities 
which reasonable men are accustomed to weigh tell against 
the reception of this particular one. He has never displayed 
or felt any affection for his cousin, whom he left out of the line 
of succession, and did not even pension until he threatened 
to stand forward as leader of the extreme democratic side. 
His interest was a verdict of manslaughter, and a sentence of 
imprisonment, which he might when some time had passed 
away have commuted to one of seclusion within the limits of 
Corsica. Moreover, it seems to be forgotten that he had 
before this event parted with his personal power. He could 
not have instructed the Judge except through M. Ollivier, the 
Minister of Justice, who arrested the Prince without consult- 
ing the Sovereign, and he could not that we can see have 
instructed the Jury at all. They were all men of the better 
class, all chosen by lot, and all too old to hope for favours at 
the hands either of the Ministry or the Monarch. Moreover, 
they did not, as a body, vote for Prince Pierre. The vote, it 
seems to be ascertained, was equal, eighteen to eighteen, and as 
the law requires a majority to establish a conviction, the “tie ” 
of necessity involved acquittal, the very result which the Pro- 
cureur-General had especially and strongly deprecated, and at 
which the President of the Court, whose summing-up had been 
fair enough, is said to have stood aghast. The Emperor must 
be acquitted, and yet it is on the Empire that the retribution 
will fall. No shock like this acquittal has for years been 
given to the national conscience, and in France, with all her 
faults, such shocks are neither forgotten nor condoned. The 
trial has revealed to all Frenchmen three unquestionable facts, 
facts far more important than the character of Prince Pierre, 
far more damaging than any act or series of acts he could 
have committed,—that the Empire, so far from removing, has 
intensified the frightful hostility of parties ; that it has increased 
and so to speak corrupted the disrespect for human life; and 
that it has impaired or destroyed the one principle to which 
Frenchmen of every opinion still appeal with respect, the 
reverence for the equality of all citizens in presence of the 
law. Nobody can read the accounts of the trial, impartial as 


according to English ideas, murder, a blow not justify. 
ing execution without trial; and the “French ideas,” of 
which so much is made, only reduce the crime to mam 
slaughter. Those ideas, no doubt, are uncivilized enough, 
If the Prince on receiving a blow had offered M. Noir a pistol, 
and then and there fought and killed him, no doubt a French 
jury would have declined to find him guilty of any but a ciyil 
offence ; but neither the Code, which alone bound the jury, 
nor “opinion ”’ justified the instant shooting of an unarmed 
man. That on this charge there should have been an acquittal 
is an incident which can be explained only by assuming either 
that half the jury at least were blinded by political passion, 
or that the disrespect for human life in France has at last 
passed the Continental stage, and has reached that of the 
South-Western States of the Union. Throughout the Con. 
tinent it is now held, in spite of religion, of morality, and in 
all countries but Spain of the law, that a gentleman who is 
insulted is entitled to execute his insulter if only he allows 
him /zs chance of adding murder to insult, but still that 
chance of heaping crime upon offence is rigorously protected. 
It is only in Alabama and Paris that it is held justifiable to kill 
at sight without the formalities of fair play. How deep the evil 
has gone may be discerned from the letter in which M. Ollivier, 
before he became Minister, informed the Procureur-Generab 
that he should shoot M. Cassagnac if he struck him, and its 
depth must be attributed to the spirit bred by the Empire in 
society. From the foundation of the new regime no attempt 
has been made to discourage duelling. The greatest duellist 
in France has been such a favourite at the Tuileries that it 


assistance of the police against him when he had threatened a 
personal assault. The moral sanction of the governing power 
has been given to displays of savage violence hitherto ua 
known in Western Europe, and the evil has increased year by 
year till the very idea that slaughter is an offence not to be 
justified by an insult has disappeared from society, and 
half the upper class when considering the Auteuil tragedy 
asked only whether or no the slayer had been struck. The 
brutality of opinion has broken down the law till, as we see, 
the highest Court in the realm, a Court in which the very 
jurymen are selected by lot from among provincial magnates, 
decides, in the teeth of law, in the face of admitted facts, that 
for one man to slay another without warning because he has 
been struck, or rather because it is just possible that he 
believed he had been struck, is no offence at all, not even an 
act of homicide. No such verdict was possible in the worst 
Orleanist days, and the mistaken belief of the Parisian popu- 
lace that the trial was a planned farce, that as against Princes 
justice is dead, with all the consequences that belief must 
entail, is but the just retribution for a system of government 
which has demoralized France. ? 

It has so demoralized it that but for another incident im 
the case, the public conscience might not have been greatly 
affected by the verdict. The deference shown to the rank of 
the accused by everybody except the opposing counsel, who 
certainly spoke out with quite sufficient plainness, was nob 
in itself perhaps so unjust as it appears. The Prince 
until condemned was legally an innocent person, and the 
law itself, in according him a special tribunal, recognized 
a distinction between him and ordinary citizens. A com- 





some of them seem to be, without believing that the govern- 
ing motive in half the jury and at least half the audience was } 


siderable latitude of speech is allowed even in England to 
prisoners under trial on a capital charge, and in most 


loathing for the ideas represented by the Marseillaise, that | cases the violence of the prisoner was provoked by equal 


justice and dignity and equality were alike forgotten in a sort| violence in the witnesses, who equally with himself were 





was impossible to punish him, difficult even to obtain the 
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hound to respect a Court of Justice. Nor is it clear to 
minds that Ulric de Fonvielle in crying “A mort, a 
wad r? did not actually mean to interrupt by violence the 
ow ings of the Court, in which case his sentence of ten 
risonment was mild in comparison with the one Sir 
ld have inflicted. But then, if the Prince 
yas justly treated, all meaner prisoners are entitled to equally 
iderate justice, —to be held as the Prince was held to be, 
- nt men under necessary detention. Notoriously this is 
not the case, and the impression left by the whole trial in the 
French mind will be that the law has been nullified, evidence 
twisted and equality outraged to protect a man accused of 
murder because he bore the name of the Imperial House. 
That the Emperor desired none of these things signifies 
nothing. The revime is his; the régime permits them, causes 
them, justifies them; and the régime stands condemned, with 
that condemnation of scorn which, in the history of France 
has never yet failed sooner or later to prove itself executive. 


days’ imp 
4. Cockburn wou 


THE INSURRECTIONARY WOMEN. 
aFRS. FAWCETT delivered last week at Brighton a very 
temperate and clever lecture in favour of extending the 
political franchise to women,—a lecture of which any unpre- 
‘udiced man would say at least thus much, that it showed 
no feminine disposition at all to ignore the arguments 
on the other side, and quite as much candour and logic as 
any lecturer of the other sex would have been likely to evince 
in appreciating their worth. Her lecture contains a far more 
complete and exhaustive treatment of the subject than could 
be expected from a number of stray speakers, even such as 
the Cavendish Square Rooms heard on Saturday; and yet 
Mrs. Fawcett does not seem to us to have dealt with the 
strongest argument against her case at all, nor to have put 
some of the less strong ones in their strongest form. She 
admits, indeed, very candidly the force of the argument from 
the exceedingly little wish existing among women for the 
suffrage, and remarks thereon with perfect fairness that, 
thongh this is no theoretic reason at all for not giving the 
suffrage to all, and letting those who do wish for it use 
it, still Englishmen are practical beings, who will not, as a 
rule, right theoretic grievances, but will demand evidence 
that the grievance is something more than theoretic before 
they right it. There would be no disposition, for instance, to 
pass a bill giving married women full rights over their own 
property if there were no producible cases, or if there were 
only a very few and insignificant cases producible, of serious 
grievance resulting from the present state of the law. We 
have enough to do fighting with evils that have a very substan- 
tial existence. No one would wish the practical English 
Legislature to begin contending against potential, or hardly 
more than potential, evils. Mrs. Fawcett then distinctly 
sees, —what the Cavendish-Square orators and oratrixes 
hardly seem to see,—that the strongest fact against 
them is the faintness of the women’s own hearts on the sub- 
ject ; but even Mrs. Fawcett does not see apparently one grossly 
mischievous result of conferring political power on a large 
class utterly indifferent to its use. That evil is the tendency 
to increase enormously the already too great corruption of our 
political constituencies. There is nothing plainer than that if 
we force power on an indifferent constituency we do not simply 
waste our labour, but do an immense deal of harm. Human 
nature is not equal to the temptation of certain gain to 
arise from an action which it is otherwise absolutely indif- 
ferent to me whether I do or let alone. Of course, if I 
care nothing at all whether I vote for A or B, and A promises 
Me a sovereign, while B promises me nothing, I shall in all 
probability vote for A, and hardly even realize that it is 
Wrong, because there is no standard of wrong and right in the 
matter, and the offer of the sovereign occupies what would other- 
wise be a moral vacancy. No evidence is more striking than that 
Which relates to the active interest taken by the women of a 
corrupt place in the bribes to be obtained. Very naturally, poor 
things; not having a political idea in their own heads, they 
think it John’s bounden duty to think of the interests of his 
family,—* the little mouths to be fed” and the possible Sunday 
clothes to be bought, —and make exceedingly impressive appeals 
to the father of their family to get the highest attainable price. 
This is no matter of moral conjecture. All the recent in- 
quiries into electoral corruption show the women’s influence 
to be one of the principal incentives to corruption, and chiefly 
for this reason, that they have no positive political interests 
of their own, and consider it all one which candidate beats, 








but not all one what the winning candidate pays. Give the 
women votes without giving them political interests, and 
you will much more than double the area of corruption. 
Whether they bargain for their husbands or not, they 
will bargain for themselves. They will hold it to be a 
sacred duty to their children to make their vote fetch some- 
thing tidy for the housekeeping if they can. We repeat, then, 
that it is not to be thought of for a moment to give women 
equal rights with men,—and we are happy to see that Mrs. 
Fawcett and others of the advocates of the women’s suffrage 
have abandoned the hypocritical little pretence of agitating 
only for votes for independent women-householders, and argue 
boldly that wives should have equal political privileges with 
their husbands,—so long as only a very small proportion of 
them betray real political interests. The only security against 
political corruption is sincere political conviction. If you 
entrust swords to those who have no cause of their own to 
fight for, of course they will sell them and become mercenary 
troops. 

But if this be so, the very essence of the case for according 
political rights to women, should be a proof not yet forth- 
coming, and not apparently very likely to be forthcoming, that 
a fair proportion of the women to be endowed with them, concern 
themselves about the use of them. As we have often pointed out, 
it was the demeanour of the operative class in relation to the 
Manchester cotton famine and the American war, which finally 
and justly overcame all the arguments against its complete 
enfranchisement. It was the absence of any such indication 
of political competence in relation to the agricultural labourers 
which excluded them even from the all-embracing political 
love of Mr. Disraeli’s Radical heart. And before an absolute 
majority of the whole constituency,—for women being in 
excess of men would no doubt constitute an absolute majority 
if wives voted as well as husbands, and daughters on the same 
terms as sons,—is admitted to the franchise, we do not feel 
the least doubt that Parliament will require convincing proof 
of their real interest in the franchise for other than marketable 
purposes. 

But this objection, which Mrs. Fawcett and Mr. Mill and 
Lord Amberley, and the rest of the agitators and agitatrixes 
really ignore, goes perhaps even further to the root of the 
matter. We are quite alive to the possibility that what one man 
calls instinct and another man calls prejudice, cannot be decided 
by the ipse divit of either to be either instinct or prejudice. 
It is quite a possible thing—we admit it freely,—that the 
dislike felt by men and women alike, but, on the whole, mach 
more keenly by women than by men, to the entrance of 
women into active political life, may be a mere pre- 
judice. Still, if a prejudice, it is the prejudice of cen- 
turies. It is a prejudice which no nation in Europe 
or America has ever yet shaken off. It is in very close 
analogy indeed to the prejudice against women-soldiers. 
That, too, may be a prejudice. We are not at all sure 
whether Mr. Mill and some of his supporters may not be 
prepared to assert that it is one, and to demand the formation 
of a woman’s regiment for any women anxious to serve. But 
that at least is not as yet asserted, and we refer to it not in 
the least to throw ridicule on the other assertion, but simply 
to illustrate the position that there are some preposses- 
sions on subjects closely akin, which the women’s rights’ advo- 
cates themselves have scarcely dared as yet to call mere preju- 
dices, and are disposed to leave to the domain,—rather quickly 
vanishing,—of natural instincts. Now our point is this,—if 
it be admitted that there is such a thing at all as instinct in 
the matter,—if there be such an instinct, which can indeed be 
violated, but which every one, even the friends of women’s 
rights, would deprecate violating, and which restricts the occupa- 
tions and the so-called ‘sphere’ of women,—is it not quite 
possible at least that the instinct may extend further than the 
new school of reformers suppose? If physical struggle and 
conflict be really alien to the nature of women, if daring,— 
we do not mean courage,—is not exactly the kind of virtue 
which even the new political school regard as suitable to 
women, may not the same instinct which keeps women out 
of open strife in physical warfare have a legitimate field in moral 
matters also? and may it not be at the root of that aversion to 
claim and exercise political rights, and to some extent, though 
of course very much less, at the root of that domestic in- 
difference to questions of abstract politics, which so large a 
number of women evidently do, as a matter of fact, .feel ? 
We do not presume to assert that this is so. But we do say 
that the absolute confidence with which it is now assumed 
that there can be no moral field appropriate for the labour of 
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men which is not equally appropriate for the labour of women, 
is at least as utterly unjustifiable from analogy as it is from 
history. If women are equally well fitted with men for all 
ordinary spheres of labour, surely it is strange that in point 
of fact the history of all nations has told a different tale up 
to the present day. Of course it may be said that it is solely 
in physical spheres of labour that the difference lies; but, at 
least, it is @ priort extremely improbable that the great 
physical difference should not involve larger differences both 
of capacity and taste. 

But after all, our argument only comes to this,—that while 
we are ready to admit that prejudice has most mischievously 
curtailed the province and interfered with the rights of 
women, we are not ready to admit so sweeping a proposition 
as that every such limitation,—even those which women have 
so eagerly co-operated in imposing on themselves,—is a mere 
result of prejudice. A priort it seems in the highest degree 
natural and probable that some such marked limitations will 
remain even when the gradual influence of discussion and experi- 
ment has removed all blind prepossessions. It is precisely as 
likely that women will habitually take up all men’s functions 
and duties, as that men will habitually take up all women’s. 
And in the meantime, and while we are feeling our way to 
the true mean between the present foolish conventional limita- 
tions on women’s field of action and the extreme women’s 
rights theory, what can be wiser than to deliver our judgment 
on each particular case as it arises on the evidence before us. 
That women will make first-rate physicians and first-rate 
teachers, and that a very special want exists for the aid of 
women in both departments of life, is, we take it, clearly 
demonstrated. That they may one day exercise a very bene- 
ficial influence on politics we are quite inclined to believe. But 
whether it will be by directly dividing the suffrage with 
men, or by more indirect methods, seems to us exceedingly 
doubtful. But this, at all events, is clear:—so long as the 
vast majority of women care nothing for politics and know 
nothing of politics, and would decline political functions as such 
if urged upon them, you cannot, without vastly extending the 
area of corruption, give the franchise experimentally to the 
many, for the sake of the few. As it is, there is no influence 
more notoriously favourable to selling votes than the woman’s. 
To attempt to cure this by giving her a vote of her own to 
sell, would indeed be outbidding Hahnemann, but certainly 
not curing like by like. If women want votes, and are to 
have votes, let us have some evidence such as we had con- 
cerning the artizans, that they are politically instructed 
enough to wish for yotes for political reasons, and to use 
them politically, and not as mere disposable property, when 
they have got them. There is no use launching out on the 
high a priori line in a case like this. It may well be that we 
shall find that we have had our prejudices on this matter, as 
women have had theirs. But the way to prove this is to show us 
women in large numbers taking a rational and intelligent view 
of political questions, and sincerely desiring the right of direct 
representation. Mrs. Fawcett and the women who spoke in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, talk, we admit, like very sensible 
persons indeed. But as yet they have quite failed to evoke 
any considerable sympathy with the movement, and while they 
talk of tens of thousands of petitioners, there are millions of 
women who not only are no politicians, and remain silent, but 
are actively opposed to the attempt to claim the suffrage. 
This is clearly a case for tentative action, and not for grand 
generalizations. The women’s movement in America at least 
seems to us to be doing almost pure harm, and to have brought 
to the surface a knot of the most intemperate and indecent 
writers and speakers with whom it has ever pleased Provi- 
dence to scourge the earth. In this country we have gota 
very different and far wiser set of heads at the top of the 
movement. But we have no evidence at all as yet that direct 
political power is coveted for women by any but the very 
few; and we have the clearest evidence that to give it to the 
indifferent many for the sake of the few would be the greatest 
of immediate political mischiefs, as well as a reckless guess at 
the solution of a question for solving which we have not as 
yet half the data. 





MR. NEWDEGATE’S TRIUMPH. 


HERE is no particular objection that we know of to the 
inspection of Catholic Convents by the State, except that 

the proposal as it stands is very unjust, quite unnecessary, and 
incapable of application in Ireland or Lancashire. We have 


often wondered why English Catholics did not of themselves 


ees 
|apply for such inspection. It would be just as aan 
| appoint female as male inspectors, and the reports of y to 
|petent, keen-eyed Protestant ladies, made under a cml 
responsibility, would relieve the convents of a load of obl, 
_ under which they are now quite needlessly content to R 
| Nobody would disbelieve Miss Nightingale or Miss Martin, 
or any woman of their kind, and no woman held in a seal 
in “moral durance ”"—if any such woman there be~ woul 
| hesitate to apply to such an inspector for help. The pretep, 
sion put forward by monks and nuns in all countries to be 
exempt from State supervision, as owing no subjection Save to 
the Church, is not supported by the laity in Catholic county; 
,and is now rejected everywhere out of the Papal States 
| : pty" 
| There is no reason why Catholics in England should be averys 
to a restriction which in Germany they impose on themselves 
and they would in their own highest interests be wise to ask 
for it. Half the dislike still entertained in England towapj, 
their theological system is based on a traditionary SUSpicion 
of their monastic establishments. The suspicion has never been 
justified in this country, and is no doubt in itself not alittle yy, 
reasonable. There are 800,000 women in England who neither 
are nor ever can be married, and nobody suspects them on thai 
account of unchastity ; but if a score or so of them agree frog 
religious motives to live together a life of self-denial ani 
ceremonial observances, the worthy public assures itself that 
all manner of horrors are going on. Hundreds of groups of 
labourers may be herding together in Scotch bothies, apj 
nobody cares except a few philanthropists ; but if a group of 
cultivated men think a contemplative life lived in comma 
would best suit their religious needs, the aid of the State jg 
invoked to see what they are all about. The Habeas Corpus Act 
is considered quite sufficient protection against false imprison. 
ment in every case except the single one in which every soul jn 
the population is ready to act as a voluntary detective, to go 
beyond the law in aiding the person supposed to be under 
restraint. This state of opinion is absurd, but still, as it injures 
everybody, by introducing an artificial element of religious 
discord, and Catholics in particular, by subjecting them to 
obloquy, it would be well if the Catholic laity themselves sought 
the protection of the State. The injustice which strikes uss 
strongly consists in forcing that protection on them, and them 
alone, in treating them as a people whose religion makes crime 
exceptionally probable in their religious houses, in demanding 
securities for public order which are not demanded from any 
other creed or sect, in branding one particular creed as in itself 
hostile to good government and the liberty of the subject, 
This is what Mr. Newdegate and his followers under a show 
of impartiality really intend to do, and what the House of 
Commons, by a vote of 131 to 129, has permitted them to 
say is the national will should be done. If it is not the object 
of the agitators to place a stigma on Convents, why do they 
demand inquiry into their management, and above all, why con 
fine it to the convents of a single creed? Indeed, they scarcely 
deny their object, for, except as regards property, they do not 
even attempt to make out a case for interference. Mr. New- 
degate only related a single instance of unjustifiable oppres 
sion, and that only amounted to this, —that an English school 
girl of sixteen “was so happy in her English convent” that 
she could not endure a French one, surely a paradoxical 
reason for placing English convents under inspection. He 
wanted, it is true, to quote the Saurin case, but if that proves 
anything, it proves that a poor nun can avail herself 
of the law as readily as anyone else, and can find millions of 
sympathizers in any attack on her superiors. He made 4 
great parade of figures, showing the increase of monastic 
establishments in Great Britain, but he did not attempt to 
give a reason why they should not increase. He reports with 
a sort of horror that there are 233 convents in Great Britain 
and 69 monasteries. Well, suppose there are ten times a 
many. That, Mr. Newdegate would say, is a proof of the ad- 
vance Romanism is making in Great Britain ; but why should 
it not advance if it can, like any other creed, like Mormonism, 
for example, which at one time made more converts in one 
year than the Roman Church in ten? As a matter of fact, we 
believe, with the Solicitor-General, that Catholicism is not 
gaining ground, except through the enormous Irish immigration, 
and are inclined after long observation to accept Macaulay’ 
theory, that there is something in the distinctive character of 
the Anglo-Saxon which makes him inherently hostile to 
Catholicism,—which, in fact, disables him, as we all see, from 
even beginning to comprehend what that great system really 
means. But if this is not the case, and Catholicism 
advancing, it has a right to advance, just as Calvinism might 
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4 Huxleyism does. To deny that, or even to repine at that, | by a severe sense of political duty from swearing audibly. It 
i imply to give up the cardinal rule of Protestantism, that in | must have been part of his duty to listen to the debates, and if 
d to religious truth every one must and can judge for | Sterne’s Recording Angel had to listen too, he would have let him off 
himself, using patiently such mental resources as God has given | very easily, even if his self-restraint had not been so complete. If 
im. That Catholicism justifies compulsory proselytism may be | he had sworn in the House, we are quite sure that even the tear 
irae, witness the Mortara case; but that compulsory pro- | would have been considered needless, the Angel succumbing to the 
giytism is possible in England can only be credited by those | pleasure of momentary relief. There never was in the world a bore 
gho believe, as a good many worthy folk do believe, that | equal to the present House of Commons, unless it be the Press 
Romanism is like scarlet fever and communicable by letter. which attempts to record its debates, and we are bound to say 
The Property question is a different one, and we should not | succeeds very badly in the attempt. ‘ What in the world,” 
yonder if on inquiry it proved that both Mr. Newdegate and the | we feel tempted to cry every morning, “has come to the 
(atholics had a very strong case. Mr. Newdegate says, appa- | daily papers?” They are duller than the orators, who are as 
rently with truth, that Catholic charities are exempted | qul] as ditch-water. One can account for the dullness of 
fom the operation of certain Acts. Clearly they ought not | the House, which is full to repletion of local magnates, and has 
iy be exempted. Individually, we believe that all “ charities” | Ireland for sole topic, and is oppressed by a sense that it is of no 
tend to become public nuisances, the wants of one generation | ise for anybody to say path for if the saying ts on the side 
not being the — of 8 — and doubt if the control of | o¢ Government, it is superfluous ; and if it is hostile to Govern- 
the State over t om ean be made too strong, and in any case ment, Mr. Glyn will settle the speaker without allowing the Pre- 
ihe control to be exercised over them should be wholly inde- | | 50. to ioe thee thn teiinal acute Shinn ip aw 
ndent of creed. To exempt a Catholic from a restraint to of dete 8 i -~ t : oe oo php it i ete heat Paaow 
yhich a Protestant is subjected, is just as unfair as the reverse 1 og 9 he ee-sgrere i rbeeg- rege -igphesorege hand 
‘tice which in the matter of Convents the Member for democracy while in the hobbydehoy stage, with growing pains 
North Warwickshire recommends. But on the other hand, and lubberiy ways, and a great fear of talkative niaaaciagerns, Boma 
the Catholics have their grievance too. The old lawgivers, of which will account for the stupidity of the I arliament of 1868, 
who hated and dreaded the Roman system, passed Acts —a stupidity so dense and 80 utter that an Irish member's 
intended to prevent the devotion of property to “ superstitious blunder is a relief, a question by Sir George Jenkinson 
aes,” which in practice forbid bequests to Catholic purposes | ® Source of laughter, and a speech from Mr. Bernal Osborne an 
not forbidden to the purposes of any other creed. A thousand pe pan luxury. _ wonders ry ne = ITouse would 
ear could be left, say, to keep up a Jewish ceremonial ser- | “0 if it gota genuine humourist in it, if Edinburgh, for instance, in 
rs when, if left to “sd up a Catholic one, the Courts could | ® fit of remorseful intellect—it has brains, Edinburgh, though it does 
take it away. Hence a system of secret trusts, ending not show them at elections—were to send up Dr. John Brown, or any- 
naturally in an exaggeration of the power of the Bishops, who body else with capacity for a red-hot epigram. But the condition of 
are most frequently trusted, against which the English | the House does not account for the condition of the Press. The 
Catholic laity have repeatedly protested. Let the laws | papers are not managed by committee. ‘The local magnates have 
about “superstitious uses” be repealed, and then the} not got hold of them, or, at all events, are not writing their 
whole body of Mortmain Acts may fairly be over-| leaders. They need not talk about Ireland unless they like, and 
hauled with a view either to strengthen or to relax them, | household suffrage is not more oppressive to the editors than the 
as to Parliament may seem most wise. They are in a state | ten-pound suffrage was. ‘The papers may be interesting, if Mem- 
of the most hopeless confusion, giving rise to endless litiga- | bers mayn’t, and on the whole, fairly read, as we read them, with 
tion, and we are inclined to believe that, with the exception of |that sort of tolerance men with the newspaper passion on 
Ace ge = ee or vitiate = _ them usually have, they are duller than the members them- 
in the near approach oF death, they are all very much out Of | selves, which, considering that journalists must have brains to 
date. What, for instance, is the object of the distinction live and that members ie oat ie seems a wilful oppression 
between real and personal property when thus given away ?|on the public. The journalists will say it is all the fault of the 
ls it to make charitable property invisible, so that if the | statesmen, that they must have pabulum, that there is nothing 
neoaren . badly used it can never resume its own ¢ That going on, that even Napoleon has turned himself into a demure 
pga bg hoa — — eq rong constitutional king, that Prim never was a lively subject, and 
lek of sevclaiien pam M4 tas ae eth po r that it is impossible to be even satirical on President Grant's 
Parliamentary reach. The Baslich astion in, we tullove, tut economic sillinesses; and that is all true, but it does not 
land conveys’ political power, and that if Catholics held Pen account for the dreadful sameness which has recently beset 
land Englishmen would become Catholic,—a notion highly everybody, for the total absence of even difference of opinion. 
creditable to our Protestant earnestness ; but if it had ever any vient anenar f te pees Ge pen Ghetione, = Se 
basis in fact it has certainly none now, when if all the land aged fourth Lord John Manners, without the dilution, which 
in England were owned by Catholics, the only result would in his case might be beneficial. In spite of proverbs, milk-and- 
be that land would be the one property which conveyed no water, especially if well iced, is a much more palatable draught 
power. If there is a human being in Essex who has no than milk. The last trace of individualism, bad or good, seems to 
influence it is the owner of Thorndon, who, if he were of the | @V¢ Vanished, or survives only in the touch of acid which some- 
popular faith, would be hereditary Lord-Lieutenant. A good body on the Pall Mall Gazette contrives to put into the milk, making 
strong law, warning all testators and donors fairly that “ any thereby a sort of whey, and the papers are become as tiresome as 
charitable bequest or gift they may make will be for the | Sermons. One has to read the provincial leaders to be sure that 
future held subject to such disposition of the capital as Parlia- such a thing as an independent opinion exists in the United 
ment may deem advisable,” applicable to all creeds and to Kingdom, while for a touch of humour we must cross the Channel, 
or for a bit of eloquence listen to some Nationalist paper denounc- 
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every description of property, would be far wiser than the 
present hodge-podge of laws concocted when the country ing the Coercion Bill. It is wind, most of it, that those Irishmen 
gentlemen dreaded the clergy and the State in almost equal | give us; but it does rush, does suggest what a tornado might be, 
degrees, laws which sanction the most grotesque absurdities, | and the stuff in the London papers suggests nothing but the bellows. 
and enable those who are interested in them to accuse} What is the matter with us all? A good deal has been said 
areforming State of “confiscation.” Let anybody who likes | and more might be said about the absurd conditions under which 
leave anything he likes when in full health to any religious | metropolitan journalism is now working, the superstitions about 
body he likes, subject always to the previously explained pro- | leaders which seem to oppress it, the réyime of advertisements, the 
viso that if the State thinks his faney mischievous, it will | impossible pecuniary requirements,—the public asking for a penny 
assert its reserved right of applying his bequest to other and | what it cannot have for less than five farthings, yet refusing to 
more beneficial uses. | pay broken money,—and some accidental circumstances into which 
we do not care to enter; but we are not sure that the savage writer 
in the Britannia—magazine which bas reached its third number of 
INDIVIDUALISM IN THE PRESS. la new series, but which we do not remember in our culpable 
HE Times had a good article the other day about the want ignorance ever to have seen before—has not hit the true 
of individualism manifest in the present Ilouse of Commons. | blot. The papers have become, in the gradual transition of 
Everybody was very sensible, very faithful, very much in the right,  somvealiine from a slightly disreputable, or at all events Bohemian 
4% a rule, and much inclined to be a bore. The writer grew quite | occupation, into a powerful profession, too like departments of the 
agreeably cross about it, seemed once or twice as if he were going | Government and of the Opposition, have loaded themselves with 
to be natural, and once, as his readers thought, was only restrained ! responsibilities and reticences, and all manner of literary fetters 














which do not belong to them at all. He writes ill-temperedly, 
and talks trash about the servility of men who, if servile at all, 
are servile to their own chiefs alone,—a servility which is wonder- 
fully like loyalty in result, and very often in motive ; and though 
we agree heartily with his principle, he exaggerates to absurdity his 
strictures on the offence of writing to order, the truth being tha 
any editor with a head who wanted anything written to order 
would select a man to write it who more or less coincided 
honestly with his view: but there is a disagreeable 
substratum of truth about this ferocious paragraph: — 
“ We talk of the liberty of the Press now-a-days, but the liberty 
of the Press is limited to the privilege of abusing antagonists. 
To those immediately concerned, this much-boasted liberty is sheer | 
and absolute servitude. The party journalist is at every turn 
weighted with the traditions of the past and the policy of the 
present, which belong to the so/-distant statesmen whom he re- 
presents in print. He will receive the strictest directions from 
his editor to take his cue in all matters, great or small, from the 
leader of the party, nay, that same leader will condescend to de- 
spatch missives from Grosyenor Gate to Fleet Street, or from 
Carlton Ifouse Terrace toa certain square adjacent to Ludgate 
Hill, conveying full intelligence as to the subject of which the 
leader-writer is to treat, and the views on those subjects which 
it is held desirable he should express. From the line of action 
thus marked out for him, our journalist will not be permitted to 
stir one inch; and if in a moment of impulsively independent 
originality he ventures to interpolate a single bit of sentiment of his 
own, that sentiment will be remorsclessly eliminated by a discreet 
editor, who, if he has been acting up to his duty, corrects the 
article of his contributor, fresh from the rumours of lobbies, and 
newly primed with all the gossip of clubs. So much for the 
boasted liberty of the Press as regards the writer himself. So 
much for the spontaneity of party journalism. The whole insti- 
tution is about as free or natural as the machinery of a manufac- 
tory is free or natural, and the party journalist works 
neither more nor less mechanically than the piston or the screw.” 
Journalists have, in fact, become powerful, without becoming so 
individualized to the world that they are compelled also to be | 
themselves. They have become powerful, too, in a way which 
makes them feel like Ministers, and burdens them with all those | 
reticences which are the intellectual curse of Ministers who have 
to exercise power through Parliamentary forms, those habits of 
producing not the true argument but the popular argument which 
begin to mark the House of Commons, and which made, to take 
one example only, the debate in the Lords on the Coercion Bill 
so much more readable, because so much more honest, than the 
debate in the Commons. Official information, too, has become 
indefinitely more valuable. We frankly confess we do not know 
why this is, why newspapers have ceased so much to depend on 
themselves for the collection of facts; but we believe that it is due 
partly to greater interest in the proceedings of the Government 
as compared with the proceedings of the public—Government 
having acquired a real leadership—partly to the increased power 
of journalism, which tempts the leaders on both sides to insist on 
stricter discipline, and partly to the accidents of the hour, but the 
fact remains. ‘lhe papers are as decorous, as detailed, and as dull | 
as the politicians. A leader beginning with Brougham’s famous 
sentence, ‘* The Queen has done it all,” would be rejected with 
horror, a hint that a Cabinet is divided is regarded as treason, 
and as for an individual or ‘crotchetty” or popular view 
of any given topic, say, for example, the Press Restriction 


Law, upon which there is some fierce difference of opinion, 
it can barely get itself uttered in an undertone of querulous- 
ness. Ideas, popular and otherwise, get expressed in the 
weekly journals, but in the daily papers, that is, in the real | 
Press as popularly understood, they have no more chance than 
they have in the House of Commons. We are not taking the 
smallest credit to ourselves for the difference, which results in a 
great degree from the absence of temptation. The Saturday Review, 
the Spectator, the Examiner, and the like, do not want news, do 
not care for what are called ‘close relations,” and are aware that 
their constituencies will pretty much let them say what they like, 
provided they say it well. But we do lament, as a distinct, an in- 
creasing, and a serious evil, the want of ‘‘birr” and “go” and force, | 
of individualism and intellectual eccentricity, in the Metropolitan 
Press. It is not only a bore to have everybody saying the same 
things, it is an evil; for the apparent unanimity is not real, and 
covers up and intensifies popular dislikes which, so suppressed, burst 
out in the end like intellectual nitro-glycerine. We disagree with the 
Daily News upon education about as heartily as it is possible for 


two papers to disagree, but it was a positive relief to sce it break 4 


| that chorus of eulogy—as we think of just eulogy—whias 1 
| lowed the production of the Government Bill, and expend 
itself the feeling of the inevitable dissidents. We do not read / 
Morning Advertiser, and never met a human being who did: > 
| We shall have to read it if it ‘* pitches into” its own side, % 
of nuns, in the fashion of a recent leader. The leader _— 
ridiculous, but scores of thousands of people think just that ae 
sense, and it breaks the dreary monotony of assent and Pete 
which just now reduces the London Press to a position menue 
Douglas Jerrold’s definition of equality, ‘ frogs under a faguoas’ 


THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN, 

\ REMARKABLE man has just passed away from among yg, 
E Mr. Thomas Erskine of Linlathen died at E linburgh 9 
the night of Sunday week, and the announcement of his death Will 
awaken a deep feeling of sorrow in some of the best minds, both 
in England and on the Continent. It is a curious illustration of 


| thestate of religious feeling and of theological thought in Scotland 
’ 


that while among his own countrymen Mr. Erskine had ceased to 
be much known or regarded, most of the Biblical scholars and 
thinkers of England of highest name were accustomed to look w 


|to him with the deepest veneration. Such men as Maurice, 


Jowett, Stanley, and many others thought themselves only to 
highly favoured when permitted to sit at the fect of the venerabls 
old man and listen to his large-minded views on theological ques. 
tions. Mr. Maurice, many years ago, in a dedication of one of 
the volumes of his “ Sermons” to him, spoke with characteristic 
warmth of his great obligations to him. ‘ Have we a Gospel,” 


| he said, ‘for men, for all men? Is it a Gospel that God’s willis 

| a will to all Good, a will to deliver them from all evil? Is it, 

i ; , ‘ : 
Gospel that He has reconciled the world unto Himself? Is it this 


absolutely, or this with a multitude of reservations, explanations, 
contradictions?” ‘It is more than twenty years ago,” he adi 
(writing in 1852), ‘‘ since a book of yours brought home to my 
mind the conviction that no Gospel but this can be of any use to 
the world, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ is such a one. From 
that time I ceased to wish for refined explanations of the Catholic 
creeds. I ceased also to desire refined explanations of the Fou 
Gospels and the Epistles. ‘The first, taken as they stand, declare, 
it seems to me, the existence of a Kingdom of Heaven which is 
near to us all. ‘The last show how that Kingdom of Heaven 
established itself on this earth of ours,—churches of Jews and 
Gentiles being called out as witnesses of it, and the Jewish nation 
perishing that it might be revealed in its fullness and unity as the 
ground of modern society.” 

One of Mr. Erskine’s most remarkable characteristics wa 
a sort of quickness of intellectual sympathy, which enabled 
him at once to take up a new point of view on any 
religious question, and to enter fully into any fresh specu 


‘lations which were brought before him. We do not mem 


that he was ready to alter his own convictions, but that 
being strongly possessed with the feeling that Christianity 
is many-sided, he was ever prepared to have it presented to bis 
mind under fresh aspects, and under new conditions and relations. 
He never thought of it as something to be comprehended and fully 
explained by the way of strict logical theory or system. It was 
always to him a sort of living reality, and he thought of the world 
of spiritual things as an actual entity, the laws of which are, quite 
as much as those of physical nature, the proper subjects of endles 


| observation and inquiry. In this spirit he entered with the greatest 


possible interest into the study of Renan’s * Life of Jesus” when tt 
first appeared, not at once rejecting it or condemning it as a matter 
of course, but slowly, carefully, and thoughtfully examining all 
its chief positions, and then only putting them aside when he had 


| deliberately established in his own mind that they were untenable. 
| {le followed, we believe, very much the same course with the 


‘* Ecce Homo,” only not in the end finding himself so entirely out 


| of harmony with its author. He had, in short, that kind of rate 


candour and freeness in theology which was capable of treating 


' almost everything as an open question, and was ever fully prepared 


and inclined to go over again by any new path and re-teat oud 


more the grounds of his old convictions. Nothing was more alien 
to him than that sort of stolid fixity which never alters a train af 


| thought, or looks at a great truth from more than one poiut of 


view. We are not prepared to say, indeed, that he did not occ 
sionally carry this tendency of his mind somewhat to excess. He 


| was a little apt so to overload a subject with his thought, that 18 


outline became confused and indeterminate, at least to others, a0 
perhaps to himself also, for expression seemed sometimes to fil 
him when he was most anxious to bring out his meaning. This 
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— doubt, the natural result, not of originally deficient mental 
oe r, but of a singularly strong, active, and curiously versatile 
i. becoming over-informed with its own thought. His life had 
an given almost exclusively to meditation, and it had been too 
jittle exposed to the wholesome, modifying, and corrective influ- 
ences of an acquaintance with affairs which would have given a prac- 

Even with these drawbacks, however, 


tical direction to its powers. 
pen ste toon ow noble and salutary had been the effect of 
0 


that style of religious thought to which he gave himself up. All 
this mental activity in theology, all this keenness and unresting- 
ness of speculative faculty, never seemed in any degree to end (as 
with so many men it does end) merely in the intcilect, but told 
with immediate and pervading effect upon his character. ‘The 
result Was & combination with his great mental power of a sort of 
saintly purity and beauty of religious feeling which we should 
imagine almost unexampled. More than any one else whom we 
ever met with, he fulfilled the idea of what Novalis called ‘*a 
God-intoxicated man.” God's love to men seemed to be constantly 
in his thoughts, and it was difficult for him to open his lips or to 
put pen to paper without some outpouring of an ever-present con- 
sciousness On this congenial theme. Even in dreams his mind 
appeared always to run upon the same topic, and during the last 
qreeks of his life, we have heard that whenever he spoke through 
his sleep—as he had the habit of doing—his utterances indicated 
some rapt contemplation of spiritual things. 

It is matter of regret that Mr. Erskine’s maturest thoughts on 
religious and theological subjects have never been given to the 
world. During the last thirty years he bas published almost 
aothing, and it is generally understood that the earlier pro- 
ductions of his pen inadequately represent his later phases of 
opinion. For some years past he had been most anxious to supply 
this defect, and over and over again he strove to give a full 
exposition of his views; but partly perhaps from his mind being, 
as we have already intimated, overcharged with thought on the 
subjects which he wished to discuss, partly from some growing 
subtlety and refinement in his speculations to which expression did 
not readily lend itself, but most of all, in all probability, in con- 
gequence of the great decay in his physical vigour, he never could 
satisfy himself with anything which he was able to produce. One 
short fragment, indeed, of great value, on what he called ‘* The 
Spiritual Order,” and another on ‘‘The Divine Sonship,” were put 
in type shortly before his death. But with these exceptions, we 
suspect that the accumulated results of long years of brooding 
meditation must have perished with him. The only hope is that 
8 he was in the constant habit of imparting his ideas to his friends 
inconversation, some of these may yet be able to reproduce his 
easonings and conclusions in a more or less perfect shape. 

The essential character of Mr. Erskine’s mind was that of a 
thinker. He was not in any proper sense of the word a learned 
or even a very widely read man. No one, however, could fail 
to recognize in him a man of true and fine culture. He was, we 
believe, an excellent Greek scholar, and he had all that most 
valuable cultivation which results from mingling in the best 
society. In early life he had studied for the Scottish Bar, and he 
passed advocate so far back as 1810. Jeffrey, Cockburn, Ruther- 
furd (who was almost contemporary with him), and others of the 
same coterie were among his earliest associates. At a later 
period he was on terms of great intimacy with ‘Thomas Carlyle, 
Edward Irving, John McLeod Campbell, Dr. Ewing the spiritual- 
minded and liberal Bishop of Argyle and the Isles, and his near rela- 
tive, the late amiable and accomplished Lord Manor. At Paris and 
Geneva, too, he had a circle of highly cultivated friends. And to 

the last, some of the best minds both of England and of his own 
country used to find their way to Linlathen and to his lodgings 
in Edinburgh. In early life, we have heard that his unaffected 
cleverness and gentle playfulness of fancy gave an irresistible 
charm to his society, and even in his later years he had always an 
abundant flow of conversation on subjects quite apart from 
theology. Most of his fine companionable qualities, indeed, he 
retained to the end of his life, and along with them all the 
simplicity, humility, and affectionateness of a child. Though a 
€reat converser, he was never engrossing in conversation. ‘Though 
4 great theologian, he never knew what arrogance or dogmatism 
was, nor did his mind ever seem to contract any tinge of narrow- 
ues from being much concentrated on one subject. 

Before concluding, we may just allude to the relation in which 
Mr. Erskine stood to the Church of hisowncountry. The subject 
% curious and rather instructive. It is well known that about the 
beginning of the century a strong reaction had begun to take 
Place against the selfish, worldly policy and utter want of earnest- 








land. This movement was at first led by Dr. John Erskine, a son 
of Erskine of Carnock, the great Scottish lawyer, and author of 
the ‘ Institutes,” and a man of great ability both as a man of 
business and as a writer on theology. (Ile was nearly related, by 
the way, to the family of Mr. Thomas Erskine.) On his death, 
about 1803, his place was taken by the late Sir Harry Moncrieff, 
aclergyman of great practical energy and the most remarkable 
sagacity, a man, too, of old family and possessed of immense influ- 
ence, both by character and position, throughout Scotland. Chiefly 
by the efforts of this remarkable man, the Evangelical party 
gradually became dominant in the Church of Scotland. Though 
called by this name, the Evangelicals in Scotland represented a 
somewhat different class of minds, and a different style of thought 
to the English Evangelicalism of the present day. The leading 
men among them had thoroughly enlarged views, good sound 
culture, and very liberal tendencies, so much so that all the best 
minds in Scotland, in particular every one connected with the 
rising Whig party, completely sympathized, if they did not 
absolutely identify themselves, with the movement. After a long 
struggle of more than thirty years, Evangelicism attained a 
majority in the General Assembly. Its success, however, may be 
said to have been its ruin. In proportion as it became numerically 
strong, it tended ever more and more to intellectual weakness, and 
just as the more generous influences of the movement culminated 
in the raising up in the Church of a few great thinkers and men of 
genius, one or two great orators, and one or two great saints, its 
worser influences culminated in bigotry, fanaticism (heat without 
light), conventionalism, mediocrity. What with the poor culture 
offered by the Scottish Universities, and what with the national 
tendency to fervour and to bare logic ending ever in extremes, it 
could scarcely, perhaps, have been otherwise. ‘The result, how- 
ever, was that within the Evangelical movement two antagonistic 
forces were found to have sprung up. These could not, of course, 
long dwell together; and so, by proceedings almost worthy of the 
old Star Chamber, such men as Edward Irving, Scott of Manches- 
ter, and McLeod Campbell of Row, were driven forth from the 
Church. Even Chalmers, who remained to the last, found at length 
how uncongenial were the elements with which he had to contend, 
and died, there is some reason to believe, of a broken heart. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that after the disgraceful proceedings 
towards his friends Irving and Campbell, Mr. Erskine’s connec- 
tion with the Church of Scotland may be said to have terminated. 
In the later years of his life he might frequently, indeed, be seen 
worshipping in a Presbyterian Church, but for a long period 
before his death he had been in communion with the Church of 
England. 


Since printing the above we have received an estimate of Mr. 
Erskine from one who knew him intimately, and who is in the 
highest degree qualified to delineate his character, which we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of giving to our readers :— 


In endeavouring to express in a few words the impression made 
by an intercourse of some years with Mr. Erskine, the most appro- 
priate seem those of Marcus Aurelius, ** Life is a journey in a 
strange land.” le seemed always a foreigner in this world, 
speaking its language as an unfamiliar idiom, and never wholly 
at home in any of its customs. Eighty years had not naturalized 
him here, nor delivered him from the home-sickness with which 
he yearned after a fuller vision of things divine than that allotted, 
except in rare moments, to this stage of our being. One never 
could with him wholly escape the feeling that he belonged to a 
different spiritual climate. ‘To some, perhaps, this aloofness 
from ordinary life was seen only in the result of intensifying a 
very peculiar individuality, and sheltering it from all those influ- 
ences which make men common-place. All those doors through 
which stereotyped forms of thought enter the mind were with 
him closed; he dwelt in the region where conventional notions 
shrivel away from the realities beneath them. The whole vicis- 
situde of his life was spiritual; he passed through scenery 
that no eye but his could discern, and the joys and sorrows 
of his soul alike took their rise in heights inaccessible to 
those around him. ‘This outward universe was to him no more 
than a parable of the true Cosmos ever before his eye, where all 
things great and small were held in their places by the spiritual 


| gravitation of love, and he was for ever struggling to utter his im- 


pressions of spiritual laws to him far more unquestionable than 
those by which the outward world is ordered. ‘They were to him 
truly, to use an expression common of late years on his lips, the 
‘dynamics of salvation,” the fixed, ascertainable principles by 
harmony with which man was to be set right ; and laws of nature 


hess in religion of the old Moderate party of the Church of Scot- | had little interest for him, except so far as he could trace in them 
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illustrations of the other laws. It was not everyone who was 
ready for this sublimation of all earthly interests, but that 
remarkable sense of humour, which was a feature of his character 
equally distinctive with his thirst after the unseen, formed common 
ground with many who might have been repelled by the latter, 
and relieved the intensity of his bent of mind with a play of 
gracious pleasantry impossible to recall without a smile. It did 
not need wit to kindle that susceptible and delicate power of 
amusement, a very bad joke was quite as much enjoyed as 
a very good one, and perhaps the action which now 
recalls the most individual aspect of his character is the little 
push with which he would claim response to some exquisite 
drollery which, in his opinion, his hearer was not sufliciently 
enjoying. His memory will always remain with his friends as a 
proof that it is possible to believe in the invisible universe in 
exactly the same sense as we believe in the visible. ‘To remember 
his sense of Godin contrast with what makes up the faith of other 
men is like turning from sunlight to moonlight, and the contrast 
is asort of demonstration of that in which he believed. When we are 
tempted to think of the things that can be weighed and measured 
as including the boundaries of certainty, the recollection of that 
struggle to pour out the results of incommunicable experience, will 
recall us to the conviction that beyond these limits is a region 
where a man may lay hold of realities, that one man among those 
we haye known knew hardly any realities elsewhere. 





A STAR IN FLAMES. 
GAIN we have news from the Southern skies, and again the 
A scene of interest lies in that marvellous region of the heavens 
which forms the extremity of the keel of Argo. In this glorious 
region of the skies stars are spread with a profusion which sur- 
passes anything seen from our northerly stand-point. From Sirius 
southwards towards Canopus the density of stellar aggregation 
steadily increases. Thence along the keel of the great ship stars 
of all magnitudes are spread in greater and greater profusion, so 
that, as Humboldt tells us, the sky here sheds a radiance resem- 
bling that of the young moon, and by the mere increase of light 
one can tell without turning towards Argo when her resplendent 
keel is rising above the horizon. But it is where the Milky Way 
narrows down towards the great nebula in Argo that the climax 
of splendour is reached. ‘It is not easy,” writes Sir John Hers- 
chel, ‘‘ for language to convey a full impression of the beauty and 
sublimity of the spectacle which this nebula offers, as it enters the 
field of view of the telescope, ushered in as it is by so glorious and 
innumerable a procession of stars.” 

When Sir John Herschel wrote thus, there lay in the very heart 
of that amazing nebula a fixed star which shone as brightly as 
Aldebaran or Antares. Eta Argfis, for the star has received no 
special title, and is spoken of only by its Greek letter, had been 
described by Halley as a star of the fourth magnitude. Later the 
French astronomer Lacaille saw it of the second magnitude. 
While Sir John Herschel was pursuing his wonderful series of 
observations on the Southern heavens, this star shone as a moderate 
first-magnitude star, and in his noble picture of the great nebula 
(which lies before us as we write), the star is placed in the very 
densest part of the nebulous matter, and close by the borders of 
the mysterious vacuity which marks the central region of the 
nebula. 

Since 1837, however, the star has exhibited new and even more 
surprising changes. It increased in splendour in a strangely 
fluctuating manner, occasionally losing brilliance for awhile, to 
renew its glories presently, until at length, in 1843, it surpassed 
Canopus in brightness and rivalled even the blazing Sirius. ‘Then 
began a long process of decadence, the star falling gradually away 
from magnitude to magnitude until it almost passed the limits of 
naked-eye vision, and came to be described as a low sixth-magni- 
tude star, Meantime, the nebula around it waxed in splendour. 
When Herschel had been at the south cape the nebula could barely 
be seen with the naked eye on the darkest and clearest nights ; 
but lately it had reached so high a degree of brilliancy that it was 
visible even when the moon was shining brightly enough to 
obliterate all but the leading stars. 

Then, as we lately recorded, news came from the Melbourne 
Observatory, where Grubb’s splendid reflector is at work in the 
able hands of Le Sueur, that the nebula had changed in form since 
Herschel had depicted it. In particular it was remarked that all 
round the star Eta there was either no nebula or but little, 
whereas during Herschel’s observations, as we have mentioned, 
the nebula was brighter round this star than elsewhere. 

And thus it happened that whereas Sir John Herschel had con- 








ceived the nebula to lie far out in space beyond the stam oy 
which it seemed to be associated, Le Sueur argued, fro 
remarkable changes to which the nebula has been subjected . 

it cannot be so enormously extended as Herschel’s Views that 
imply, and in all probability lies nearer to us than the fixed re 
in the same direction. Before this, the present writer had 
that the nebula is, really and not merely in appearance, AS8OCiated 
in the most intimate manner with those fixed stars, 

And now we have intelligence respecting the star which throws 
a new and unexpected light on the whole subject. 

It will be remembered that in May, 1866, a star sudden} 
blazed out in the constellation Corona (close by the uplifted right 
arm of Bootes). Studied with the spectroscope by the eminent 
physicist Huggins, this new object was found to be in a strap, 
condition. Its rainbow-tinted spectrum, crossed by a multitude of 
dark lines, showed that it was, at least for the time, a sun like our 
own, an incandescent body shining through absorbent Vapour, 
But besides the dark lines, there were seen several bright linea, and 
these lines interpreted according to the usual principles of Spectro. 
scopic analysis taught us that the star was surrounded by glowing 
hydrogen. ‘The new orb was, in fact, a sun in flames. Gradual} 
those flames died out, and now that orb has seemingly returned ty 
the condition it was in before the outburst, and can still be geen 
by the telescopist, shining with the faint radiance of a tenth. 
magnitude star amid the depths of space. 

And now it appears that the wonderful variable in Argo is aly 
a star in flames. Its spectrum exhibits the same characteristics 
as that of the star in Corona, except that the dark lines which 
cross it are somewhat less distinctly marked. There, however, 
are the bright lines which indicate the existence of glowing gas 
around that distant orb, and the position of those lines serves to 
show in the clearest manner that the star, like the orb in Corona, 
is covered with hydrogen flames. Lines, as yet not measured, 
seem to correspond with a well-known bright line in the spectrum 
of the solar prominences, and with a line of nitrogen. 

But the spectroscope has also given very striking evidence 
respecting the association between the nebula and the star. Al} 
round the star M. Le Sueur sought for the characteristic spectrum 
of the nebula. He could not obtain that spectrum from any part 
of the space which immediately surrounds the star, a fact which 
shows most conclusively that the absence of nebulous light here ig 
not apparent (or due, as might have been suspected, to the fact 
that the star’s light simply overpowers that of the nebula), but 
real. The nebula which Sir J. Herschel, when the star was 
bright, saw all round Eta Argus has really retreated from that 
blazing sun. 

M. Le Sueur has been led by this circumstance to suggest a view 
which involves the theory of the present writer that star and 
nebula are associated. He asks, ‘‘ Is not the presence of nitrogen 
and hydrogen in the star Eta a significant fact in connection with 
the changes of the nebula, changes which appear to be nothing 
less than a destruction of nebula in the neighbourhood of the star?” 
He points also to the fact that the star is increasing in brightness, 
and asks whether the bright-line character of the spectrum may 
not be due to a commencement of increase in the star. 

But supposing the bright-line spectrum to indicate a destruction 
of the nebula all round the star, how can the star ever be restored 
—as astronomers are pretty confident it will be—to its forme 
splendour? Very little doubt can exist that Eta Argis, like the 
famous Mira of the Whale, is a variable of long period. If, 
even now, when it seems to have consumed the nebula in its 
neighbourhood, it shines but faintly, how is it to grow brighter 
and brighter until it surpasses the splendour it had when Sr 
John Herschel saw it involved in nebulous matter ? Is it no 
far more probable that the existence of nebulous matter around 
the star is a necessary condition of the star’s brightness? that the 
star will recover its brilliancy when the nebulous matter come 
back to it? and that the periodicity of this star (as probably 
of other variables) is due to the periodic character of the motions 
which take place in the nebula ? 

But our sun is himself a periodic variable. Has he, thea, 
nebulous food brought to him in greater or less quantities # 
regular periodic intervals? The flames which surround him 
exhibit the very same bright lines as the flames around the star m 
Argo. ‘They only need to bear a greater proportion to the suns 
extent to show their bright lines upon the solar spectrum precisely 
as the bright lines appear in the spectrum of Eta Argis, only 
incomparably more resplendent. But where is the solar nebula 
which is required to make the analogy complete? Surely We 
see it in the crown of glory which shines around the s@ 
during total eclipses. Those strangely figured radiations, the 
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list contorted structure of portions of the corona (compared 
Arago to hanks of thread in disorder), and the variable bril- 
_ and extent of the object during different eclipses, seem very 
inly to point to the conclusion that our sun has, like Eta Argis, 
Like Eta Argus, too, our sun is a star | 

| 





its nebulous surrounding. 
. flames, and it only needs that the nebulous matter round the sun 
’ 


should resemble the Argo nebula in relative extent, in order that | 
the solar flames should shine like those round Eta Argis, with a | 
splendour overmastering that of the orb they belong to. 


A REPUBLICAN ON THE TOURS TRIAL. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 
Tours, Indre-et-Loire, March 29, 1870. 

Tue conflicts of testimony before the High Court may seem 

ing to those who did not see and hear the witnesses. But | 
for anyone of ordinary capacity and experience of the world, 
who listened to their depositions and watched the play of their 
countenances, there was little difficulty in discerning the fabulist 
from the truth-teller. Much has been said about ‘ the confusing 
mass of evidence in no way bearing on the case.” A few words 
of explanation on this subject. ‘There was certainly a most con- 
fusing agglomeration of written and oral depositions, much of 
which was of a contradictory nature. But the persons who gave 
it were unquestionably brought forward to clear up the following 
important points, which all did not merely elucidate because 
some wanted the memory requisite to invent with consistency. 
Firstly, the Judge of Instruction, M. d’Oms, who prepared the 
case for the High Court, sought to determine whether Victor 
Noir endeavoured to prevent a duel between Rochefort,—whom he 
knew to be neither a first-rate shot nor fencer,—and the Prince, 
who passes his life in a salle d’armes or firing at a_ target. 
Secondly, was the Prince’s first version of the homicide 


at contradiction with subsequent admissions and other 
direct and indirect evidence given during the ‘ instruc- 


tin?” ‘Thirdly, who was the most likely person to take 
an initiative in violence of the three men in the Auteuil 
drawing-room ? Fourthly, did De Fonvielle cover the Prince with 
his pistol while Noir was striking him with his fist? Fifthly, 
did the Prince fire or not under strong provocation, or in legiti- 
mate self-defence commit one homicide and attempt another? I 
shall not go into the point, which was rather suggested than 
formally raised, as to whether the Prince had loaded his pistol for 
the purpose of shooting Rochefort otherwise than in a duel. 
Millitre, Paschal Grousset, Rochefort, Ulric de Fonvielle, and 
Georges Santon certainly proved that Noir never went to Auteuil 
to shield his friend from the sword or pistol of Pierre Bonaparte. 
He had arranged with Grousset to be his second before any of the 
sub-editors of the Jurseillaise knew of the curiously worded 
challenge drawn up on Sunday, January 9th, by the Prince and 
M. Paul de Cassagnac conjointly, and received by Rochefort on 
Monday morning, January 10th. As witnesses in French Courts 
of Justice are told ** to say what they know,” and expected to give 
itin the form of a set speech, digressions necessarily take place, 
and personal opinions are advanced with a degree of freedom 
which would have set Ballantine at his wits’ end. 

For instance, M. Grousset, smarting under more than two 
months’ of the terrible mise au secret, distressed his more prudent 
friends by giving a piece of his mind about an ancestress of the 
House of Bonaparte, which, strange to relate, the official ladies in 
Court thought, on hearing it issue from the mouth of a young 
Adonis, une adorable impertinence du talon rouge. He also volun- 
teered his views as to the state of moral degradation to which 
seventeen years of Imperial rule has dragged down France. 
Rochefort, on his side, treated the Court to MM. Arago and 
Gambetta’s estimate of the prisoner's character, by way of telling 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. A great 
number of witnesses were brought forward to break down De Fon- 
vielle’s narrative of the Auteuil homicide, which in a legal point of 
view was the only direct evidence the Court could accept. ‘The 
girl Gillet, the police commissary’s clerk M. Natal, M. Vinviollet, 
and the butcher Le Chantre, were the principal deponents in this 
group, which included four sergens de ville, three professional mou- 
chards,an architect, and several smaller fry whose names haveescaped 
my memory. De Fonvielle is neither, in my opinion, a wise nor 
& prepossessing person. But I scrutinized him throughout his 
interrogatory, and during his confrontation with the not very 
noble army of witnesses who came to break him down. I 
watehed his face closely. I listened attentively to ques- 
tions of the President, and to the answers De Fonvielle re- 








turned. I carefully made notes of formal depositions, and com- 


| pared them one with another and with his oral testimony, and 


could not find anywhere the shadow of inconsistency. ‘Tbe Court 
and the Public Minister were not able to detect a single flaw in 
all that he advanced. ‘The worst thing they could say was, that 
being under the influence of deep excitement, he might possi- 
bly deceive himself. He was a passionate witness, and, 
therefore, what he ‘said should be received with caution,”— 
none of them uttered the word “distrust.” Now, set this off 
against the contradictions, and hesitations, and additions, and 
subtractions of the Prince’s witnesses as you will find them reported 
in the Droit or the Moniteur ; take into account the tremendous 
inaccuracies pointed out by M. Floquet, of which they were guilty, 
and prevent yourself, if you can, pitying his Imperial Highness 
for being acquitted on evidence of the kind, supposing that 
evidence had anything to do with his acquittal. It is most clearly 
established that Victor Noir had no sword-cane and was completely 
unarmed ; it was clearly established that the girl Gillet lied when 
she said she picked up De Fonvielle’s pistol on the back stairs; it 
was clearly established that the Prince one day signed a deposition 
saying he changed his loose drawer-trousers (pantulons de pied) for 
ordinary trousers when the gentlemen in the drawing-room were 
announced ; and that consequently he must have deliberately put 
the pistol into that pocket from whence he drew it to fire at 
Victor Noir, as he was going to receive him and De Fonvielle. 
This deposition he denied in Court, and when the Judge read the 
awkward admission, satisfied himself with shrugging his shoulders 
at it. It was proved by the medical evidence that De Fonvielle 
must have been drawing his pistol-case from the breast-pocket of his 
paletot when the ball pierced the collar, so that he could not there- 
fore have ‘*covered” the Prince with a revolver when Noir gave 
the alleged blow. It was proved by Dr. Pinel that an excoria- 
tion or bruise was Jehind the ear, and no mark whatever of a 
blow upon the cheek. Dr. Morel started up to swear that 
the cheek was ever so much swollen with the slap or blow 
inflicted by Victor Noir. M. Paul de Cassagnac, who would 
have done well to keep in mind Talleyrand’s trop de zéle, at four 
o'clock (two hours after Noir was shot), saw a broad violet mark 
with a green edge. On the suggestion of Dr. Nus, a proficient 
in medical jurisprudence, Dr. Tardieu was asked what time it took 
for a blow to turn blue and green? His answer, however 
unwillingly given, was categoric. ‘‘’The time varies according 
to the constitution. But I agree with Dr. Nus in thinking 
not before the fifth day, and seldom before the sixth.” The 
butcher Le Chantre, who has been, I do not know why, accepted 
as ‘‘ good evidence” by some English papers, contradicted 
himself, and was flatly contradicted by honest Fauche, the 
Alsatian concierge of the Rue d’Auteuil. When he was 
sworn in, the President went through the usual formula 
of saying, ** Dites ce que vous savez sur l'affaire?” Le Chantre 
impudently asked, “Que faut il que je vous dise, mon Président?” 
The President then put a very leading question. Le Chantre did 
not miss the point conveyed in it, and told his story trippingly ; 
but instead of looking at the jury, as he was desired, stared into his 
hat or at the floor between his toes. M. Floquet,—when Le Chantre 
had got through his story, and repeated again and again that he 
was quite sure De Fonvielle, as the body was being carried into 
the chemist’s shop, exclaimed, ‘‘ He has killed my friend; but 
no matter, Victor Noir gave him a good sou/fflet!"—asked the 
President to read two formal depositions made by the witness 
before M. d’Oms, the Judge of Instruction. ‘These depositions 
were at utter variance with each other. M. Laurier wittily 
observed that the Prince’s witnesses truly deserved the name of 
‘‘irreconcilables.” M. Floquet requested explanations through 
the President calculated to bring them into harmony with 
each other. ‘That high personage, accordingly demanded, ‘‘ How 
do you explain these divergencies”? ‘ Dame! M. le President,” 
returned the respectable Le Chantre, ‘‘ I am here to swear, and not 
to give explanations to these gentlemen !” 

Le Chantre is really too good a witness. The paternal M. 
Glandaz orders him to the rear, to join the herd of Corsicans and 
police agents who come to do what they can for the Emperor's 
cousin. He might have remained quietly there from Wednesday 
to Sunday, if M. Floquet had been content to let him stay. 

M. Natal was another over-zealous witness. ‘Though still 
young, this gentleman wears blue spectacles. M. Natal dresses 
He is also well bearded, and his complexion sets you 
thinking of the land where the olive flourishes. His tongue 
is Italian, and the cast of his features Hebrew. I have seen 
in the Ghetto many such heads as his. This M. Natal talked 
broken French. He swore he was English; but all the same 
he pronounced Bonaparte, Buonaparté, and slipped in the ex- 
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pression il principe. Judge, then, of his nationality. M. Natal 
is, moreover, very prodigal of his bad French. He assured 
the jury that he was ‘‘ very much a man of order; that his evi- 
dence was better than the evidence of M. de Fonvielle, or any- 
body else of the Marseillaise, because he did never mix himself up any 
way in politics; that politics were very bad things, for they did 
make men passionate, and blinded their reasons ; and that he, for his 
part, liked moderation, and only read calm newspapers when he 
went to fake his coffee.” An English lady sitting near the bench 
of the partie civile protested against the Anglicanisms of M. 
Natal, who, it afterwards turned out, originally came from a 
British possession in the Mediterranean. 

The President did not, to do him justice, attach much import- 
ance to M. Natal’s deposition. He reminded this witness that 
he understood French very imperfectly, and was therefore liable 
to have got hold of a wrong impression. But M. Natal, bristling 
up, said that he “did know French much better than people 
might think, and he was very sure he heard the words, ‘ He has 
received very good blows [plural this time] upon the cheeks, and 
so n'importe, if Victor Noir is killed!’” With the exception of 
Paul de Cassagnac, none of the Prince’s witnesses made an appeal 
to the soft or sentimental side of the jury. M. Glandaz, I may 
here observe, is most unfortunate in his slips of the tongue. He 
addressed the prisoner twice as ‘‘ Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
and the haughty, fire-eating young editor of the Pays as M. Paul 
Granier, alias de Cassagnac. M. Floquet dropped the Granier and 
the particle de noblesse, and contented himself with plain M. Cas- 
sagnac, which almost drew a cartel from the witness sonamed. Do 
not imagine that all the violence was on the side of De Fonvielle and 
Grousset. The Prince, Della Rocca, Cervoni (to whom General Clu- 
seret curtly gave the lie by telegraph), Paul de Cassagnac, a com- 
missary’s clerk, and the Corsicans who assailed Ulric de Fonvielle 
in Court, were all violent as any denizen of an Indian jungle. 
Much has been said on this score of the Noir family, otherwise 
partie civile. The fact of the matter is, that poor old Madame 
Noir, the mother of Victor Noir, never stirred from her lodgings. 
She thought it indecent for her to appear in Court in the cha- 
racter of a Nemesis unless her presence were absolutely necessary. 
Louis Noir never even looked at the dock, and kept a laudable 
check upon his tongue and temper throughout. His young and 
beautiful wife also showed as great self-restraint, until she was 
called upon to take her stand at the witness-bar, when, remem- 
bering how she and the poor fiancée had gloved Victor's large 
hands in close-fitting, delicate kid gloves on the 10th January, 
she gave way to her feelings, and called the Prince by a name much 
less insulting in France than in England. A French auditory 
delights in tearsand sobs. Madame Louis Noir giving utterance to 
both was at once an object of general interest. The President 
ordered her a chair and a glass of water; the Procureur Imperial 
sent her his bottle of smelling salts, and the Judges’ wives were 
anxious to lend her any assistance in their power. So much has 
been said of Rochefort’s evidence, that I pass it over. The Deputy 
for the first circumscription of the Seine when in Court complained 
to M. Laurier that he was obliged to travel in a criminals’ van 
from Paris, and that the cell allotted to him at Tours was humid, 
uncomfortable, and filthy. As his health was too delicate to bear 
the hardships imposed on him in the ‘Tours penitentiary, he 
begged to be taken back to Ste. Pélagie. 

You must have had a summary of M. Floquet’s close and 
powerful demonstration, that admitting the whole case of the Prince 
(which he was far from doing), his Imperial Highness was not 
dans le droit de légitime défense, and therefore was not justified in 
shooting Victor Noir. M. Laurier’s speech was rather for 
bunkum than for the jury. Those who listened to it, with the 
exception of the Prince, liked it all the better. I can understand 
this preference. Admitting that a trial before a High Court is a 
farce, it is better that it should be theatrical than dull and solemn. 
The Prince demeaned himself like a baited bear while M. Laurier 
spoke. ‘Twice he made an effort toseize the leaden inkstand of his 
counsel, which stood in front of the dock. At whose head did he 
wish to fling it? M. Laurier deeply regretted that his confrére 
Maitre Leroux had such a care to clutch fast the missile. ‘ Not 
that I give proof of courage,” he observed to those around him, 
‘in wishing the accused to get possession of the inkstand, which, 
if he flung it at me, would probably be intercepted by the bonnet of 


. ~~ . ese. 
‘* Good heavens! is it possible that four lives only stand between 
that man and the throne! 

While the President and the Public Prosecutor chose to adni 
the plea of provocation in favour of the Prince, as you 
already know, they rejected the one of légitime défense, pout 
his witnesses and counsel. Poor Prince! to be badgered by the 
Irreconcilables, to be made a pedestal for Maitres Floquet and 
Laurier (and especially the latter), who are ambitious of gj 
seats in the Chamber ; to be disbelieved in a main issue by the 
soft-handed judges; to be snubbed by Grandperret; to obtain 
only from a carefully-selected jury a verdict de faveur, that is to 
say, 18 affirmative against 18 negative votes; to find the Judges 
when it came to settle pecuniary questions persist in refusing to 
treat the Auteuil affair as justifiable homicide, in Consequence of 
which costs and damages are saddled on him; to be uncere. 
moniously turned out of Tours by the Prefect of the Indre-et. 
Loire and Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, and finally, to be, ag the 
proverb says, told by the Emperor, “ Allez-vous fuire pendre 
ailleurs.” ‘This may be a “lively,” but it is not a “ prejudiced,” 
narration. Of all our emissaries of the Press at Tours, none had, 
perhaps, such good opportunities of knowing the opinions of the 
bench, the bar, the jury (for, as I told you, French jurors ap 
open-mouthed out of court) the partie civile, and the defence, x 
your humble servant, A ReEpusticay, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——>—— 
THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES AND THE BROAD. 
CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—After the allusion to me in the letter of your correspondent 
‘* Anglicanus,” and after your own kind remarks in justification 
of my consistency—widely as you dissent from my opinions—I am 
bound to relieve Mr. Leslie Stephen of his embarrassment about 
naming the person who was guilty of the sentence that seems to him 
so “dangerous.” He may have quoted it from some much more 
important writer; but I have used expressions, even in your 
columns, which are so nearly akin to it, that I at once take the 
responsibility of it upon myself. If I show, as briefly as I can, 
what I mean by the ‘‘‘Thirty-Nine Articles expressing some of my 
deepest convictions” in ‘‘ unequivocal language,” I trust Mr. 
Stephen will at once acquit the Broad-Church School of any con- 
plicity with the language which he considers fatal to “the 
sincerity or the clearheadedness of those who use it.” 

1. It is one of “ my deepest convictions ” that the reconciliation 
of Catholic unity and Protestant individuality is the great problem 
of our century. I ask myself what the different parties in the 
Church of England are doing to accomplish this end. 2. The 
Evangelical party apparently ignores the need of such reconcilia- 
tion altogether. Protestant individuality is to be asserted in its 
nakedness. All humanity, all theology, is to be deduced from the 
fall of Adam and the corruption of our nature. ‘The Anglican party 
fully admits the need of some reconciliation, and produces a via 
media, in which all that is distinctive both of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism is lost. The High-Church party simply abjures Pro- 
testantism. The Broad-Church party preaches eloquently about 
our “common Christianity,” “the duty of merging sninor differ- 
ences in that charity which all confess to be divine: good sea- 
tences and well delivered, but what practical difficulties in meus 
consciences they meet, in what practical result they issue, I am 
unable to perceive. The test of them might be the present 
Government experiment of elementary education ; about that the 
Broad-Church seems to hover between a certain amount of Biblical 
reading and pure secularism, and to be quite unable to determine 
which, on the whole, the nation should prefer. 

Now, the Thirty-Nine Articles do exhibit, to anyone who reads 
them either as a historical document or as a guide for the present, 
aunion of Catholicism with Protestantism. I need not spend any 
time in proving that point: it is the ground of all charges against 
them that they are neither honestly Roman nor honestly Genevat, 
but a mere compromise. I discover in them no hint of compromise; 
on the contrary, a strong spirit of assertion ; a belief that Protestant- 
ism is necessary to Catholicism ; the assumption that without in- 
dividuality aud nationality there can be no unity, no universality ; 








an official lady or the head of a juryman.” M. Laurier has the 
French talent for teazing to a greater degree than any Paris | 
advocate I ever heard. One of his méchancetés has met with | 
tremendous success in the Irreconcilable camp, to which he is far | 
from belonging. After the accused had given utterance to his | 


already celebrated appeal to tout homme de ceur, Laurier exclaimed, 





that Catholicism trampling on individuality and nationality (+ 
becoming Romanism) ceases to be Catholic; a very distinct 
prophecy also that if Protestantism tries to stand on its ow2 
ground, if it begins from sin, instead of God, it will be no protec- 
tion for individual or national existence, it will lose its meaning, 
and become a curse. These Articles of Peace declare implacable 
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ms to me, against certain habits and tendencies which 
aracteristic of our century, and which hinder it from 
fulfilling any of the great tasks which are committed to it. 

Then, as to the “ unequivocal language. I find the languages 
of our different schools eminently equivocal. Words with double 
senses torment one on every side; they sound strong and precise ; 
then comes & qualification which reduces them to nothing. Ido 
not trace this sort of language in the Articles. What I read 
there strikes me as always firm and distinct, not from an excessive 
rage for definition, but because the writers really knew what they 
‘wanted to express, and had studied the expressions as well as 
d into the thoughts of their contemporaries and prede- 
ir language is sometimes called ‘“scholastical.” If 


war, it see 
are very ch 


entere 


cessors. ‘The : ete 
the charge were true, it would not make the epithet “‘unequivocal” 


an inappropriate one ; for scholastical phrases are intended to 
remove equivocations. Still, I dislike as heartily as any one can 
gcholastical words where plain English may be had. But I do not 
find the nineteenth century at all freer from them than the sixteenth 
century. I take two eminently accomplished men—directly 
opposed in their ways of thinking, both masters of discourse, both 
representatives of our time —Mr. Mill and Sir William Hamilton. 
In nearly every ten pages of the first, in quite any three of the 
second, I would undertake to point out a greater number of 
strictly scholastical phrases than oceur in all the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, though they travel over the ground in which the school- 
men had been working indefatigably for five or six hundred years. 

Does the full acceptance of the phrase which has moved the 
wrath or the contempt of Mr. Stephen preclude me from saying 
that there are questions—theological questions—which, I believe, 
may be far better understood now than in the age of Queen 
Elizabeth? No more than my admiration for any poet of that 
reign precludes me from saying that there are thoughts in Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Browning which there could not have 
been in Spenser or Shakespeare. I think the last three cen- 
turies have developed the need of a humanity far more com- 
prehensive, of a theology more spiritual, than the best men 
of the sixteenth century would have recognized. But I think 
that the groundwork of this theology and this humanity are laid 
bare in the Thirty-Nine Articles; that for that groundwork all 
our different schools are trying to produce feeble and crumbling 
substitutes ; that we must recur to it if we would pass the narrow 
dimensions of Calvinism, Anglicanism, Romanism ; if we would 
learn what a message we have for Jews, Mahometans, Brahmins, 
Buddhists; for all the nations of the earth, as well as for our 
poor people at home. I cannot find that the so-called Broad- 
Church has any such message. All I hear from it is a cry to leave 
the sixteenth century and believe in the nineteenth. So long as I 
believe in God, I do not mean to believe in any century; though I 
may earnestly believe that He has assigned a work to every cen- 
tury which no other can perform, and which it can only perform 
when it looks before and behind and ceases to glorify itself. 

You will see, then, why I eagerly desire the removal of all tests 
which have been proved to ‘‘ undermine” the influence of these 
Articles on the minds of young men. And though Mr. Stephen 
may agree with you and ‘* Anglicanus” in thinking my case even 
more hopeless than it seemed before I had described my symp- 
toms, he will, I am quite sure, confess that I have neither caught 
the disease by contact with any of the Broad-Church school, nor 
have communicated it to them.—I am, Sir, &c., F. D. Maurice. 





“FPRASER'S MAGAZINE” AND THE BROAD-CHURCH. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE * SPSCTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I had supposed from the article in Fraser that Mr. Stephen 

was alluding to a class of men, or a case typical of a class. As I 

now find that he intended only a single individual, I do not wish 

to press the question further. 

As you have mentioned Mr. Maurice, I will add that I had no 
reason to understand that he was the person so described ; and I still 
think that the only work which he’bas written bearing in that direc- 
tion (“Subscription no Bondage”) is not in point, even without 
taking into consideration the fact that he has ceased to urge the 
view therein contained as a ground for continuing the practice of 
Subscription. I trust that whatever may be his own wishes about 
belonging to this or that school, no school or section of the Church 
will be so foolish or so narrow as to desire to disown or exclude 
him.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLICANUS, 





THE COLONIES. 
(To THE EprrorR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Believe me, that you do not stand alone in regard to the 
new Colonial policy. It has been as yet unchallenged, solely, I 


believe, because of the past prestige of him who inaugurates it, 
Earl Granville. The ability, temper, and adaptability Lord 
Granville has shown, and especially in the last session; the con- 
viction that in him we had a sufficient successor to Mr. Gladstone, 
should circumstances deprive us of his leadership,—these considera- 
tions alone, I believe, have kept the country silent,—these, and 
the facts not being generally known. But, believe me, the attempt 
to get rid of the Colonies is a fatal policy. For no doubt we have 
set up a hostile nation by attempting to retain as a colony the 
United States against their will, but may we not set up many hostile 
nations by attempting to get rid of children who are attached to us? 
Thereisno error so deadly as a violation of the law of love. Atpresent 
our only dangerous foes are those of our own household, Ireland and 
America. Let us not add Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, and 
Canada to the list; and they do not deserve bad treatment at our 
hands. ‘True, they may wish assistance beyond the time when it 
should be needed, too many sons do so, but are we to refuse it, if 
we can afford it? or if we refuse it, are we to leave the impression 
that we have no regard for them? It may cost us something to 
continue the present course, but it is not the savings of a great 
establishment which carries it on, but its business, as we at least 
ought to know in England. Believe me, the utilitarianism of 
supposed self-interest, the ‘* Devil-take-the-hindmost ” policy, and 
the absence of the principle of thought for others, is not that 
which made this country. Nor will it be the policy of the future, 
I am well convinced. ‘lhe masses, as they come more and more 
into power, will demand a policy in accordance with the principles 
of human nature, rather than those of any school, Whig or other- 
wise. In fact, the real strength of the Conservatives is their 
appeal to the most powerful of these, to sentiment and feeling. 
The endowment of all sorts of Churches equally (I am not the 
advocate of any), the throwing up of Gibraltar and Malta 
(although I believe the last all but pays its own expenses), the 
throwing over of our old colonies, will meet with nofavourfrom them. 
What is a regiment more or less compared to the principles and 
feelings at stake here? We have no such good use for our Army 
as this. In point of fact, were it not for this service, or the like 
of it, it would be far better to save our money (if it is to be 
saved) by the giving up of our standing army, composed as it 
now is of men for whom it is gravely pleaded in Parliament that 
we must introduce the sanctioning of the system of prostitution 
by law (Contagious Diseases’ Act),—it would be far better to 
be without such an army, and to meet our enemies with men 
—as in the Prussian service—of superior morale, if inferior 
drill, i.c., men of character engaged for short periods, men of 
domestic and virtuous habits. But to cut our connection with our 
cobonies is not fuir to our colonies ; most of the emigrants who now 
goto New Zealand and Australia do so mainly because they are our 
colonies. Were they not so, I believe that the great majority 
would at once go to the United States. Let us hope that the 
Colonial Office is not in earnest, or has been misunderstood.— 
I am, Sir, &c., SEXAGENARIAN. 


APROPOS OF THE “IRISH CALIBAN” IN +‘ PUNCH.” 

(To rae Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—The saddest subject for a loyal Irish gentleman to con- 
template at this period of the history of his country in its relations 
with England is the mutual attitude assumed towards each other 
by the Press in eachisland. I cannot doubt that many English- 
men deplore this as much as moderate and thoughtful men do on 
this side of the Channel. 

As expressing a very widely felt Irish sentiment on the subject, 
you may perhaps reproduce the words of an author of whom Ire- 
land is justly proud. Mr. Lecky (author of ‘“‘'The History of 
Rationalism,” &c.), who in an early work published in 1861, and 
entitled “The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,” says :— 


“Another important element of dissension is the tone habitually 
adopted by English writers towards Ireland. ... . Such is the past of 
English government of Ireland,—a tissue of brutality and hypocrisy 
scarcely surpassed in history. Who would not have imagined that in a 
more enlightened age the tone of the British Press towards Ireland 
would have been at least moderate, friendly, conciliatory? Let any 
candid man judge whether it is so. Let him observe the prominence 
given to every crime that is committed in Ireland, to every absurdity 
that can be culled from the Irish Press, to every failure of an Irish 
movement. Let him observe the ceaseless ridicule, the unwavering 
contempt, the studied depreciation of the Irish character and intellect 
habitual in the English newspapers. Let him observe their persistent 
refusal to regard Irish affairs in any light but the ridiculous, and then 
answer the question for himself. We believe impartial Englishmen 
will scarcely deny, what foreign observers unanimously declare, that the 
object of the most influential section of the English Press is to discredit 





the Irish intellect and the Irish character before England and before 
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Europe..... As long as this tone continues the two nations never can 
amalgamate, or assimilate, or cordially co-operate. A war of recrimina- 
tions is an evil, but it is a greater evil for a nation to suffer its character 
to be frittered away by calumny veiled in sarcasm and by a con- 
temptuous suppression of all facts but those which tell against itself. 
As long as Englishmen adopt a tone of habitual depreciation in speaking 
of the present of Ireland, Irishmen would betray their country were 
they to suffer the curtain to fall upon its past.” 

Such are the words of one of Ireland’s most thoughtful and accom - 
plished sons. Would to God some of the leading English 
journalists would read, mark, and inwardly digest them ! 

Were I the editor of a Fenian or seditious Irish journal, 1 
should be content to reproduce in my columns the sneering, 
taunting, insolent expressions so frequently to be met with in the 
Saturday Review, Times, Pall Mall Gazette, and other journals. 
Were I the editor of the Weekly News, I would reproduce Mr. 
Punch’s Irish Caliban. As it is, this has galled and hurt many an 
Irishman far removed from Fenianism ; it has done good service 
in widening the breach between England and Ireland.—I am, 


Sir, &e., R. 


THE IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY AND MR. WARNER. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—In commenting on a judgment of Vice-Chancellor Malins 

in the case of the Imperial Land Company of Marseilles, you have 

put a construction upon some of the words used which they were 

certainly not intended to hear, and which does me serious injustice. 

According to the 7mes’ report, the Vice-Chancellor named some 
of the directors, myself among them, who were also directors of 
other companies, interested in the Marseilles undertaking ; and he 
went on to say that it had been proved that the directors, some 
time before the formation of the company, entered into a certain 
contract, and proceeded to do various acts which he justly 
described as grossly dishonourable. If he did not expressly say 
that all these acts were before the formation of the company, I 
shall be able to show presently that this must have been intended, 
as it was certainly the fact. 

My own case is this, and I rely upon your sense of fairness for 
permission to explain it in your columns. I consented to join the 
direction only the day before the prospectus was issued, which 
must have been after the formation of the company. I did so at 
the request of the Credit Foncier directors, of whom I was one. I 
did not suspect, and had no sort of reason to suspect, fraud or 
concealment of any kind. I was satisfied of the correctness of the 
statements and estimates in the Marseilles prospectus by explana- 
tions given at the board of the Credit Foncier, and by the assur- 
ances of those officers of the latter company whose duty it was to 
investigate the details of its business. Many causes, besides the 
scandals in question, have contributed to the misfortune of the 
Marseilles company; but I am still not aware that the figures 
originally submitted to the public were in any respect incorrect. 

The liquidators, whose resolute and upright conduct is highly 
commended by the Vice-Chancellor, declare in a recent report 
that, so far as the company’s books and documents are concerned, 
‘*everything appeared to have been properly and regularly entered, 
and there was nothing in the company’s offices to lead anyone to 
the idea of the gross malfeasance they had been enabled to trace 
out.” They also say that, ‘it was necessary to go back to cir- 
cumstances which preceded the formation of the company,” and 
that, after all, their ‘‘ efforts would have been fruitless, if they 
had not been greatly facilitated by using the powers of the Court 
of Chancery.” 

I quote these words to show that directors who, like myself, 
joined the board after the formation of the company, and from 
whose knowledge everything disreputable was carefully con- 
cealed, cannot be included in the Vice-Chancellor’s censure. 
Whatever frauds may have been committed in connection with 
this company, neither its directors, as a body, nor those of the 
Credit Foncier, were parties to them. One of the liquidators, 
Mr. Maynard, was auditor of the Credit Foncier at the time, and 
could hardly have used the language above quoted, if he had been 
cognizant through its books of the acts which he so justly denounces. 

There were men of honour at the boards of both these com- 
panies, who would not have consented to retain their seats for a 
single day in association with persons whom they believed capable 
of abusing their public trust for purposes of private gain. 

It seems now, unfortunately, beyond doubt that some of the 
directors have been guilty of disgraceful misdeeds; but it is 
equally certain that, in order to effect their object, they had to 
submit to the additional dishonour of betraying the confidence of 
their colleagues.—I am, Sir, &c., EpWArD WARNER. 

49 Grosvenor Place, S.W., March 29, 1870. 


BOOKS. 


—— a 
DR. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT # 


We hardly know why Dr. Newman has entitled this subtle and 
remarkable essay ‘‘an essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent,” That 
would suggest to us that it was chiefly concerned with our mod 
of speech in relation to assent, and their proper interpretation, 
whereas in point of fact it is chiefly concerned with modes of 
thought in relation to belief, and their correction or justification 
—our modes of speech being used solely as subordinate to pa 
illustrative of, those modes of thought. The whole essay ie 
cerned with the scope and legitimacy of the intellectual Operations 
subsidiary to practical beliefs, and we can hardly regard the title 
as anything but a superfluously modest deprecation by Dr. Newman 
of extravagant expectations on behalf of his readers. We may add 
too, that the essay is exclusively devoted to the logic of practical 
beliefs,—that is, of beliefs full of complex elements, where no 
laws of invariable linear succession, such as those which deter. 
mine the order of natural phenomena,—the laws, for instance 
of gravitation, and all those usually called laws of nature, — 
are by the nature of the case discoverable. Dr. Newman's book 
covers therefore very little of the ground of Mr. Mill’s great 
work on ‘ Logic,” and can be compared with it advantageously 
only in relation to the field of that very unsatisfactory and dreary 
final book of Mr. Mill’s, on the ‘* Logic of the Moral Sciences.” The 
whole aim of Dr. Newman is to discuss the justification of judg. 
ments founded on the totality of man’s powers and experience, 
and not on strict scientific methods. ‘The book is one impossible 
to summarize within newspaper limits, and of which it is not easy 
even to select the leading features; but as it will necessarily be 
studied only by the few, and there are philosophical points in it of 
great originality and the highest interest to a much wider class 
than that of mere metaphysicians, and as the applications to relj- 
gious belief are of the first importance, we will attempt the latter 
task, difficult as it is. 

The word ‘assent,’ then, as distinguished from ‘ belief,’ appears 
to have been intentionally chosen by Dr. Newman, for it is one of hig 
objects to show that it is the nature of the mind to assent, often 
on the slenderest grounds, to what is proposed to it, or to what is in 
the mental atmosphere in which it is educated ; and that an assent 
of this merely preliminary kind, though it can in no sense be 
called a belief, may be as absolute until it is shaken by counter- 
acting causes as if it had been founded on the profoundest inquiry 
and the strictest demonstration. Perhaps the most novel and 
subtle part of the theory of this book is Dr. Newman's defence, 
against Locke, of the position that assents once arrived at, and 
whether legitimately or not as far as evidence is concerned, do not 
bear on the face of them any quantitative reference to, any barome- 
trical gauge of, the amount of evidence on which they were based. 
Dr. Newman maintains that so far is it from being true, as 
Locke asserts, that we ought only to give that precise degree of 
assent to any proposition which the evidence, in a mathematical 
and scientific sense, warrants, and anxiously to guard against enter- 
taining what Locke calls any “‘surplusage of assurance ” beyond, 
it is a Jaw of mind to “seal up” our conclusions, whatever they 
be, with an act of living assent which is in its nature absolute, and 
often far more than the mere evidence, even where that is adequate, 
would warrant ;—and that wegivesuchassents both when theevidence 
is good and when it is bad,—through the necessity of the mind to 
foreclose questions, to start afresh from a new platform, and to 
multiply the store of assumptions on which it rests aud acts 
Thus, we build on the assumption that we shall die out of this 
world, and have been born into it, with a very considerable “ sur- 
plusage of assurance” beyond what the evidence mathemati- 
cally warrants. It is true, of course, that in the minds of 
all cultivated men there are a vast number of opinions 
which are not assurances; but these, Dr. Newman mai- 

tains, are more properly to be called not doubtful assents, but 
| ans nts to the doubtfulness of the events in question. Thus, he 
| thinks it psychologically more correct to say that a physician gives 
| his assent to the probability of his patient’s recovery, than that he 
| gives a doubtful assent to the proposition that he will recover. He 
| recognizes in an ‘assent’ a sort of living act of the mind, summing 
up, and as it were substituting for, the mental antecedents on which 
‘it is based, a definite attitude of assumption, which, whether 
well founded or not, is a point of departure for the future, until 
circumstances compel the re-opening of the inquiry,—a new moral 
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“ratification, as it were, liable, no doubt, to be broken through 
= py interior mental forces, but, unless so broken through, 


rt of the surface on which we move and build. 
And by this mental act of assent foreclosing the moral ante- 
cedents which induce it, the mind naturally and habitually, 
: understand Dr. Newman rightly, adds a ‘surplus- 
: er assurance” beyond what even the highest moral evi- 
, scientifically speaking, warrants, and this even though 
the assurance be a wrong assurance. What we are not quite clear 


constituting pa 





f, is Dr Newman’s view as to the amount of intellectual credit, so | 
of, s 


tospeak, which should be attached to this ‘ surplusage of assurance,’ 
We understand his view to be that this curiovs self-assuring 
wer is like all other natural powers, given for a legitimate, and 
liable to an illegitimate use,—that when used illegitimately, and 
roved by the event to have been so used, its tendency is to shake 
all confidence in our moral conclusions, and so inflict a ‘sort 
of just retribution upon us; but that, when used legitima- 
tely and with a due sense of responsibility, it is but a kind 
of divine seal set upon our certitudes, and intended to 
deliver our practical life from the pangs of a continual 
suspense. At least, this is the interpretation we put upon 
the following passage (pp. 406-7) :—‘** Since a good Providence 
watches over us, IIe blesses such means of argument as it has pleased 
flim to give us, in the nature of man and of the world, if we use 
them duly for those ends for which Te has given them ; and as in 
mathematics we are justified by the dictate of nature in withhold- 
ing our assent from a conclusion of which we have not yet a strict 
logical demonstration, so by a like dictate we are not justified, in 
the case of concrete reasoning and especially of religious inquiry, 
in waiting till such logical demonstration is ours, but, on the con- 
trary, are bound in conscience to seek truth, and to look for 
certainty by modes of proof which, when reduced to the shape of 
formal propositions, fail to satisfy the severe requisitions of 
science.” So much as regards assents accompanied by assurance, 
ie, by conscious conviction, whether founded on good or bad 
grounds; but we must add that Dr. Newman regards assents not 
founded on any sort of conscious inquiry at all, but breathed in as 
it were in the moral atmosphere of prejudice or truth in which we 
are educated, with somewhat more favour than most philosophical 
thinkers. At least, he says, in a remarkable passage near the end 
of the philosophical part of his discussion (p. 371) :—‘* Of the 
two, I would rather have to maintain that we ought to begin 
with believing everything that is offered to our acceptance, 
than that it is our duty to doubt of everything. ‘This, 
indeed, seems the true way of learning. In that case, we 
soon discover and discard what is contradictory ; and error having 
always some portion of truth in it, and the truth having a reality 
which error has not, we may expect that where there is an honest 
purpose and fair talents we shall somehow make our way forward, 
the error falling off from the mind, and the truth developing and 
occupying it.” ‘This sentence, taken in connection with the view 
we have explained as to the ‘surplusage of assurance’ which 
crowns the practical use of all fairly estimated moral probabili- 
ties, may be regarded as the key to Dr. Newman’s view of the 
true practical logic of life. He holds that, just as the intel- 
lectual provision for crystallizing evidence into moral certainties 
that furnish us with a new intellectual plane on which to act, is a 
testimony tothe adaptation of human nature in general for reaching 
faith through probabilities, so the apparatus of special assents with 
which each man starts in life, and the special intellectual provisions 
to be found in every one’s nature for an individual manipulation of 
them, are testimonies to the necessarily individual nature of the 
moral logic by which each man’s way, if faithfully pursued, will 
be separately brought to converge to the common goal of truth. 
The general ‘surplusage of assurance’ which follows the proper 
use of moral probabilities, will be gained by one man from the 
manipulation of the moral probabilities with which he is best 
fitted to deal, by another from the manipulation of a quite differ- 
ent class of moral probabilities for the proper appreciation of 
which there are special provisions in his own nature,—but, by all 
who use them properly, with a general convergence to the same 
end. In all sincere and rightly disposed minds a process goes on 
which results in the expulsion of error by the gradual deepening, 
Vivification, and development of those assents which are most 
deeply rooted in human nature, and especially in the particular 
haracter of each individual seeker,—who can, of course, only 
start from his own ground, and use only his own special calculus for 
the expulsion of error and the apprehension of truth. 
Dr. Newman begins his proof of the necessarily subjective and 
Personal character of each man’s own logical calculus, by pointing 
out that though the force of all purely abstract reasoning is 





the same for every mind alike, directly you get to the reasoning 
of practical life there is the widest difference between the meaning 
which different men attach even to the same terms. No one can 
deny the cogency of the reasoning, ‘ Every x is y; every y is 2, 
therefore every x is z=.’ But then no one denies it, because x and 
y and = are abstract quantities which can be relied on for being 
really all of the same order, and for not transcending the class in 
which you classify them. But directly you apply this to practical 
life, as in the case ‘* All men die; Elijah was a man; therefore 
Elijah died ;” the reasoning fails for all at least who need con- 
vincing,—because no proposition can be known to be true of all 
men, except it is known to be true of every man, and every fresh 
man is afresh instance in which, if there is any real gain of intellec- 
tual knowledge in drawing the conclusion, there is also afresh doubt. 
In this case those who doubt it will assert that Elijah was a man, 
perhaps, in everything but this, but not in this. In fact, each living 
individual of a class is in Dr. Newman's language “ more than a uni- 
versal, he falls under other universals ; universals are ever at war 
with each other; what is called a universal is only a general; what 
is only general does not lead to a necessary conclusion.” Hence 
every proposition may mean practically one thing to one man, and 
another thing to another man, in proportion to the range of 
personal experience which each throws into it. ‘The more abstract 
or ‘ notional” a proposition is, the more nearly does it mean the 
same thing for all men capable of understanding it. The closer 
it approaches to the description of actual life and fact, the more 
widely will different men’s apprehension of it differ. Thus the 
old Latin saying, ‘it is sweet and becoming to die for one’s 
country,’ is a mere notional or abstract proposition in a 
schoolboy’s mouth; but in that of such men as Wallace or 
Tell might be one of the most real and expressive of asser- 
tions, covering an immensity of living sacrifice and aspiration. 
In all abstract or notional propositions, individual experi- 
ence is, says Dr. Newman, ‘ starved” down into a mere 
aspect of life suggesting comparisons between very different 
living things, and nothing more. Hence, abstract truths, 
‘‘notional” apprehensions, widen the mind which has a great 
command of them, teaching it to take in a great many similar 
aspects of very different realities, and suggesting often a deceptive 
amount of similarity. Concrete truths, *‘ real” apprehensions, 
narrow the mind, but keep it nearer to the ground of fact. “To 
apprehend notionally,” says Dr. Newman, ‘is to have breadth of 
mind but to be shallow ; to apprehend really, is to be deep but to 
be narrow-minded. The latter is the conservative principle of 
knowledge, and the former the principle of its advancement.” In 
other words, men who reason about life and fact in abstract 
terms, seldom perhaps apprehend it in its fulness; while 
those who enter into it so individually as to be suspicious of 
reasoning about it in abstract terms at all, will be apt 
to resist stoutly, as irrelevant, all attempts to apply to 
it the lessons taught by other similar life and other similar 
facts. From all which, our author infers that the logic of 
practical life must be quite different from the logic of abstract 
reasoning, and even the practical logic of one man quite different 
from the practical logic of another; since one man’s “ real” and 
living apprehensions are another’s merely abstract and “ notional ” 
apprehensions ;—and more than this, the real and living appre- 
hensions which are purely literary pictures to one mind, and not 
practical forces at all, may be to another mind, which is full of 
desire for the life they seem to promise, the most powerful of attrac- 
tions. Now of course the practical significance of any proposi- 
tion presented for our assent depends as much on the interior wants 
which it promises to satisfy, as on its truth itself. It is those assents 
which are pregnant with real experience of all sorts, those which are 
vivid not merely because they bring living images with them, but 
because they concentrate a great force of thought and feeling and 
hope and fear upon them, which form great characters. ‘‘ Notional ” 
assents can be made almost at will, and do not, as such, exercise 
any powerful influence on character. For all these reasons, it will 
be obvious why Dr. Newman puts aside as absolutely inapplicable 
to the deepest moral exigencies of the practical reason in the 
search for truth every species of formal logic, which can only be 
used when you are dealing with notions,—like numbers or 
geometrical magnitudes,—sufficiently abstract to mean the 
same things to all minds, and not to change and grow out 
of one’s knowledge, as it were, with the growth of experience. 
Dr. Newman assumes, then, that that logic, by the aid of 
which men seek the moral truth whereby they are to steer their 
lives, must not be of the abstract type, not of the syllogistic,— 
nor, he might have added, of the physical or experimenta!,— 
order, and must be elastic enough’ to admit of indefinite variations 
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with the various special experience and practical faculties of each 
truth-seeker. Every man begins life with a vast stock of assents, 
the grounds of which he has to investigate for himself, of which 
the effect will be that he must reject many, modify many, and 
develop many. 
If we are to keep our notice within even somewhat immoderate 
imits, we must here pass over a great deal of very subtle and 
instructive intermediate disquisition, and go straight to the logical 
type which Dr. Newman presents to us as that of the mode of 
proof by which on practical subjects we are to arrive at certainty. 
That type Dr. Newman takes to be the convergence of a number of 
different orders and classes of probabilities all upon the same solu- 
tion,—a number of probabilities which you can almost increase at 
pleasure, but which all point to the same conclusion. He gives us 
one example from Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia ; another from the 
evidence of the Laws of motion, which springs from their explain- 
ing, and their alone explaining, a number of totally different 
physical phenomena; and a third from the kind of evidence 
which was considered to bring home the guilt of the great 
railway murder committed some years ago to the German who 
was found guilty of it,—namely, that the story which in all its 
parts incriminated him, was ‘not told right out and by one 
witness, but was taken up and handed on from witness to witness,” 
and thus gradually unfolded and tended to the same explanation, 
‘¢ just as we see that two straight lines are meeting, and are certain 
they will meet at a given distance, though we do not actually see 
the junction.” This, then, is the kind of proof which Dr. New- 
man regards as the one fit to be actually used for all moral pur- 
poses in life. And he points out that it is strictly analogous to 
all the natural modes of proof, which we are accustomed to attri- 
bute to sagacity and tact. ** A peasant who is weather-wise may be 
simply unable to assign intelligible reasons why he thinks it will be 
fine to-morrow, and if he attempts to do so, he may givereasons wide 
of the mark,”—but in fact he is unconsciously combining the results 
of a number of impressions to all of which his organism has become 
sensitive, and all of which point to the same result. So again, the 
physician who is great at divining secret maladies by diagnosis, 
really discovers the centre, as it were, to which all the different 
symptoms converge. ‘T'he same sort of gift belongs to those who 
are skilful in the divination of character. They cannot analyze, 
but a number of separately imperceptible indications all lead them 
to the same conclusion. All these are cases in which nature does for 
men, half unconsciously, what in moral reasoning men must do for 
themselves consciously. And this is a mode of reasoning which 
satisfies Dr. Newman’s second condition, that it should not only be 
not of the abstract type of formal logic, but should be capable of 
very large variations with the varying nature and faculty of each 
individual person. It is certain that a power of successful practical 
reasoning belongs to one man with relation to one subject-matter, 
and to another man with relation to another subject-matter. Thus 
a great lawyer has a wonderful power of arranging legal evidence 
so as to point to one single conclusion, but will be utterly unable 
to reason with any security on a different field of action, such as 
that which made Napoleon so great a strategist, or that which 
enabled Columbus to infer the existence of a western world. ‘This 
sort of power of finding the centre of a number of trains of con- 
vergent moral probability is specially personal. ‘The moral proba- 
bilities one man’s experience has made impressive to him will be far 
less impressive to another, while to that other, others will take 
their place. ‘Thus this type of reasoning enables each man to move 
freely on those lines of conviction which are most effective to his 
own mind, works up his own experience, and, especially on moral 
and religious topics, gives him the full benefit of his actual experi- 
ence of moral and religious wants and hopes. In fact, it gives every 
man a separate moral calculus for reaching truth adapted to his 
peculiar character and powers, but ensures to the man of the most 
rich and real moral and religious life the best chance,—so far at 
least as that goes,—for reaching moral and religious truth; and 
to the man of the most rich and real artistic feeling, the best 
chance, so far as that goes, for reaching artistic truth and so forth. 
It is in this view of moral logic, then, that Dr. Newman rests. 
He regards it as a faculty, partly of conscious, partly of uncon- 
scious reasoning, which estimates either by full intellectual 
appreciation, or by half-instinctive appreciation, the centre of a 
number of convergent probabilities, varying in kind with the range 
of each man’s personal life and experience, but which may be in- 
creased in number almost at pleasure. And he answers the objection, 
if we understand him correctly, that, after all, this can never lead 
to certitude, but only to the belief that one particular conclusion 
is highly probable, by saying that it is providentially of the very 


| to every such assent to a high moral probability,—a surplus 
| which seals it with the seal of certainty, and that especial] 

_ moral and religious topics, this “‘ surplusage of assurance ” } 7m 
' by the blessing of God the certainty of faith. 

Of course, one of the most interesting parts of the book, ig p) 

| Newman’s personal illustration of this theory in the field of reli ne: 
‘and Christian evidence, by the use of his own individual ol 
of moral] logic. But we have devoted so disproportionate a wat 
already to the exposition of the general theory, that with this we 
| must deal very shortly. He justifies the belief in God in the Same 
| way as he justifies the belief in an external world. The latter, he 
/says, is the point to which a vast number of instinctiye pro, 
| perceptions converge ; we infer it, and then extend our belief in it 
| infinitely beyond the range of those actual perceptions of senge 
on the strength of which we first inferred it, i.c., we belieye hot 
merely in external points and surfaces, but in an external world 
In precisely the same way, from the convergence of all the magis. 
terial elements of the sense of right and wrong, that is, from the 
sense of hope and fear, and compunction, the sense of promises and 
of threats, attending its dictates,—so different from the mere senge 
| of beauty and ugliness which carries no imperative character with 
it,—we infer a supreme Will who rules and judges us, and then 
extend His sway and presence infinitely beyond the special Tange 
of the impressions which first suggested Him. The sense of fegr 
which inspires the first belief in a spiritual Judge, becomy 
the sense of sin in all cases of actual wrong-doing, and i 
universally accompanied by conceptions of sacrifice and atonement 
which aim at the restoration of the broken tie between mankind 
and God. ‘To the same effect, i.e., of the existence of a Judge 
more or less alienated from us, speaks the evidence of universal 
history, which shows more or less a chaos where we should have 
looked for divine order,and sinsand sufferings innumerable where we 
should have expected the reflection of God’s own love and holiness, 
Innumerable phenomena of human nature, then, all converge to- 
wards the existence of a moral Judge with whom our harmony is 
broken; and the constant yearning for its restoration, and the 
constant expectation in all nations that some revelation would 
come or had come from God by the help of which that restoration 
could be effected, are convergent testimonies of the same kind 
written on the human heart. There has been, too, in almost all 
nations some dim belief that this reunion would be effected by 
the voluntary suffering of the innocent and holy for the guilty, 
and hence every religion has had its devotees brought nearer to 
God by voluntary sacrifices, through whom it is supposed that 
others can gain a nearer approach to God. 

As the development of, and answer to, these faiths, hopes, and 
expectations, at least to the minds of all who share them, for Dr. 
Newman insists strongly on his view that Christianity comes home 
only to those who are prepared for it by sharing the moral impres- 
sions and expectations to which it appeals,—our author treats the 
history of the Christian revelation, which he regards as demonstra- 
tively divine in this sense, that its divine origin is the only solution 
of all the historic facts of the case, which is also the solution of the 
universal instincts, and yearnings, and faiths comprehended under 
the previous head of natural religion. He points then to the fact that 
in the history of the Jews we have the history of almost the only 
Oriental nation ‘* known in history as a people of progress,” and 
that their line is ‘‘ progress in religion.” ‘Theism is their life, and 
a progressive Theism. The Jewish people was ‘ founded in 
Theism, and set up in Theism, kept together by ‘Theism, maintain- 
ing Theism for 2,000 years, till the dissolution of their body politic.” 





In Theism their philosophy, politics, poetry, were all rooted, and 
prophet after prophet gave their successive revelations ‘“ with a 
sustained reference to a time when, according to the secret 
counsels of their divine Object and Author, it is to receive com- 
pletion and perfection.” ‘That time was defined by a prophecy 
among the oldest in the Jewish literature as the time when the 
patriarchal staff should be about to ‘‘ depart from Judah.” When 
that time came, and before any fulfilment of the hope so con- 
stantly expressed came, the expectation of the Jews themselves 
in the fulfilment of the prophecy grew high, as we know from 
indepeudent sources. And then it was that the fulfilment of the 
hope followed, and yet in a sense so different from that in which 
it was generally interpreted, that though it founded a faith and 
Church which have endured ever since, it overruled the desires 
of the very people who had cherished it. Dr. Newman insists very 
much,—with the intention probably of confuting the mythical 
theory of Strauss,—on the calm independence which Christ showed 
of the old prophecies, on His sense of superiority to them, His 
conscious power of interpreting them in His own way, His indiffer- 





constitution of the mind to add a certain “‘surplusage of assurance” 


ence to the special titles by which the prophets had announced 
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And when He came, He almost immediately left the world, 
eft it without leaving behind Him any physical power to 
on his work, merely announcing to His followers, what 
seemed contrary to the whole genius of previous prophecy so far 
gs it was then understood, that they were to conquer by suffering 
and defeat. And with such strange ease did the disciples catch 
this singular note of warning, that St. Paul, who had never lived 
with Christ, made the ‘* foolishness of preaching,” and the natural 
weakness of the apostle, the key-note of all his teaching. More- 
over, the converts when they came thick and fast, long after 
Christ's departure, were all of the poorer and weaker class, but 
al] united in one personal devotion to Him, through the strength 
of which they exulted in martyrdoms of the most terrible kind 
for centuries, regarding immortality not as valuable for its own 
sake, but only as representing a conscious and eternal union with 
Him. we 
Such is the sort of consilience of probabilities, all pointing,— 
at least to one who believes in a supernatural power,—to the 
supernatural origin of Christianity, on which Dr. Newman insists 
gs illustrating his theory of that moral logic by which we judge 
of the most important facts and truths of life. His point is that 
a priori instincts as to a divine Judge, a priori expectations as to a 
spotless Redeemer who should redeem by self-sacrifice, a priori 
hopes of immortality, all converge to the same central faith with 
an almost indefinite number of most unimpeachable and otherwise 
inexplicable historical facts which have changed the whole history 
of the world. Here, says Dr. Newman, is a solution which solves, 
for me at least, all these converging lines of fact and expectation ;— 
andis not that ‘“‘surplusage of assurance” which crowns such a belief 
with certitude, legitimate? Indeed, may it not be taken as a finish- 
ing divine touch given to the best use of human reason? So atleast 
we understand the drift of this remarkable book. It contains very 
little indeed that is distinctively Roman Catholic, and that only 
incidentally. Almost any Protestant might read it without 
finding more than two or three pages in all to which on any 
Protestant grounds he could object. As we agree, on the whole, 
profoundly with the general drift of this subtle essay, and have 
more than exhausted our readers’ patience in mere exposition, we 
prefer to leave it,—at least for the present uncriticized. ‘he work 
of a really great man may fairly be allowed, for some time at least, 
to speak for itself, before smaller men begin to praise or censure. 


aod | 





VARIETIES OF VICEREGAL LIFE.* 

We cannot conscientiously recommend this book to those who are 
insearch of light reading, for it extends to 1,053 pages, anda 
great deal of it is taken up with matter of very slight interest. 
Sir William Denison was Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land from 1846 to 1854; he was then transferred to New South 
Wales, and remained there about six years, after which he was 
made Governor of Madras, and held that post for some six years 
longer. During the interval between the death of Lord Elgin and 
the arrival of Sir John Lawrence, Sir William acted as Governor- 
General of India. As Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land 
he had the charge of Smith O’Brien and his companions. Such 
an official life may have some considerable variety in itself, and 
the retrospect must gratify Sir William and his family. It does 
not necessarily follow that the public will take an equal interest in 
Sir William’s promotion, in his views on secondary punishment, in 
his troubles with the judges at Hobart ‘Town and with the Ministry 
at Sydney. But there is one point of view from which this book 
is highly to be commended. It is one of the frankest that ever 
was written. ‘here is not a sign of anything that approaches to 
official reserve. Sir William Denison gives us all his opinions and 
impressions without stint, tells us what he thought about the state 
of things in each colony, how he dismissed a judge for not paying 
his debts and was ‘‘wigged” by the Home Government, how for a 
moment he regretted the speedy arrival of Sir John Lawrence on 
account of the loaves and fishes, but this little bit of love of 
mammon speedily vanished. And as if it were not enough to have 
these confessions from Sir William himself, we are further en- 
lightened by Lady Denison. ‘The extracts from her journal bring 
us altogether behind the scenes. Her quickness of observation, 
her love of harmless mischief, her wish to familiarize the home 
circle with every detail of a colonial governor's life, her sympathy 
with her husband’s troubles, which does not, however, lessen her 
wifely right of quizzing him, produce an effect which it is not easy 
to analyze, but which is none the less enjoyable. 

Sir William begins to be frank from the very title-page. His 








* Varieties of Viceregal Life. By Sir William Denison, K.C.B., late Governor- 
General of the Australian Colonies and Governor of Madras. 2 vols. London: 
mgmans, 1870. 





motto from a speech of Talkative in the Pilgrim's Progress aptly 
describes his work. He promises a discourse on things heavenly 
and things earthly, things moral and things evangelical, things 
sacred and things profane, things past and things to come, things 
foreign and things at home, things more essential and things 
circumstantial. How many of these matters come within the 
strict definition of ‘+ Varieties of Viceregal Life” might seem a 
puzzling question to any other governor than Sir William Denison. 
But in his book things earthly and things profane no doubt 
include the management of convicts, the entertainment of Rajahs, 
the fitness of colonies for representative government, while 
heavenly and sacred things are represented by controversies with 
the writers of Essays and Reviews and comments on Bishop 
Colenso. ‘These contrasts are brought before us by Sir William’s 
own letters. He writes to the same correspondent about the em- 
ployment of the Roya! Engineers in Italy and the theories of 
Darwin and Huxley, about the reorganization of the Board of 
Works and arithmetical attacks on the Pentateuch. Letters to 
Sir Roderick Murchison about gneiss and laterite and nummulitic 
limestone may naturally be enlivened by skits at Sir Charles Lyell 
and arguments about the brain of the gorilla. But it seems strange 
that Sir Charles Wood should be asked, in the middle of a letter 
on the subject of cotton and native farming, whether he had read 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. When we turn to Lady Denison’s 
journal for further illustrations of her husband's manysidedness, 
the mélange becomes even more remarkable. We then have the 
same Governor-General resisting attempts to swamp the Upper 
House at Sydney, deciding questions of precedence in favour of “ a 
nice respectable, motherly old lady ” who turned out to be under a 
cloud, bursting into exclamations of rapture at the sight of a street 
Punch in Australia, and lecturing to the Young Men's Christian 
Association. It is significant, as a comment on such variety as 
this, that when Sir William Denison left New South Wales 
addresses were presented to him by twenty-four different bodies, 
amongst which were the Church Society, the Christian Association, 
and the Sydney cricketers. We cannot help thinking that when 
the principal Sydney newspaper used ‘“ expressions almost tanta- 
mount to a suggestion” of a coup d'état it was practising on the 
Governor's known piety. ‘The idea of a lecturer on sacred subjects 
taking the law into his own hands may seem wholly incongruous, 
but the example of Oliver Cromwell was held up to Sir William 
Denison for imitation, and we know that religion found its chief 
support in the great Protector. The parallel has perhaps misled 
Lady Denison. Itis clear that her feelings on the ministers who 
would not agree with her husband, on the opposition in the Houses, 
on the Courts which decided against Government, were of so 
warm a kind that she would have sympathized with extreme 
measures. ‘I am not, I think,” she says in one letter, ‘in a fit 
state to write to you to-day, for I am in a tumult of evil passions, 
from which preamble you will pretty nearly guess what I have to 
tell, viz., that the M‘Manus case has this morning been decided 
against the Government !! and that in an extraordinary way too, 
for the judges threw over the arguments of M‘Manus’s lawyer, 
and yet decided in his favour.” ‘This practice is not confined to 
Australian Courts, we imagine, and it is sometimes said in England 
that ‘law and common-sense have really very little to do with 
each other.” Yet there is something genuine about Lady 
Denison’s indignation, and we have no doubt that Sir William 
was cheered by such sympathy whenever he had to complain of a 
new defection on the part of his ministry. 

What we nay call the official asides in the midst of this outward 
appearance of dignity detract from its serious effect. Lady 
Denison’s account of the way in which the ceremony of opening 
the Parliament of New South Wales was arranged beforehand is 
irresistibly comic :— 

“T was called this afternoon into A ‘s office to share in a grand 
consultation with him and William, and Mr. Naper, as to the vetting up 
of William's pageant for the formal opening of the new ‘ Parliament’ 
next Friday. A is a great man for forms and etiquettes ; and this 
is, of course, a state occasion, which calls upon us to put ‘our best foot 
foremost ;’ but most ludicrous were some of the difficulties which 
occurred. The state carriage was all right, and four horses had been 
mustered for it somehow or other, for we have only a pair of our own ; 
but then, how was I to go? There was our every-day carriage for me, 
and one black saddle-horse of William’s, which goes in harness, and is 
sometimes used as a supernumerary, if either of the regular carriage- 
horses is ill; but this was all. Mr. Naper offered me one of his ; but as 
the offer was coupled with the remark, that it would go quietly if I 
could get there before the guns began to fire, I declined having anything 
to say to it. Then, who was to drive ? for our own coachman had to 
lend his dress livery to the man who, as the best driver, was to drive 
the state carriage. However, this was mastered by the unanimous 
decision that the ordinary liveries would quite do for my quieter entrée ; 


but oh! the muster of the men-servants, in order to provide what was 
declared to be the thing, two footmen to walk at the horses’ heads, 
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besides the two who were to stand up behind, and the one who was to go 
with me! and the difficulties about dress liveries for them all! It could 


livery, and leaving the butler himself to act as hall porter during our 
absence. And how we laughed over it all! The Council is to meet on 
Thursday. Meantime it is pouring with rain quite asif it had set in for 
six weeks, and if it has (in the sort of way it does rain when it once sets 
in), alas for the pageant and the walking-footmen! ” 


at a grand dinner given to him by the Rajah of Mysore. Lady 
Denison says that when her husband is at all uncomfortable he has 
a way of thinking aloud. At this dinner he was particularly in- 
convenienced by the receipt of constant dainties from the Rajah, 
who retired behind a curtain and from thence watched the 
demeanour of his guests, being especially critical as to the way in 
which his gifts were received. Whether Sir William was aware of 
this, or was solely moved by the character of the gifts, he kept on 
exclaiming audibly ‘‘ What is this? What do you want? Good 
heavens! I can’t eat this! it smells particularly nasty!” while 
Lady Denison, after vainly attempting to stop him, was seized 
with such a fit of laughter that the tears ran down her cheeks. 
Sir William himself tells us that when he received another Rajah, 
after talking for some time and meeting with very little response, 
he exclaimed in English to his companion, ‘‘ How am I to get rid 
of this fool?” A grin on the faces of some of the Rajah’s atten- 
dants showed that the remark was more generally appreciated than 
had been intended. ‘‘ My good man,” as Lady Denison constantly 
calls her husband, does not come out of these incidents with the 
serene composure which ought to belong to so high a dignitary. 
But we like him all the better for that. Asa Governor he impresses 
us to the full extent by his zeal, and by the way in which he enters 
into all the questions brought under his official cognizance. What- 
ever we may think of his judgment on Colenso, Darwin, and the 
Essays and Reviews, we recognize his sincerity and the excellence 
of his intentions. Yet neither his semi-official letters nor his 
voluntary engagement in controversy would justify such volumes 
as these. As it is, Lady Denison’s liveliness partly atones for their 
weight, and Sir William, as we have seen, is occasionally beguiled 
into a spirit of emulation. 

When we deduct the personal characteristics to which we have 
alluded, there seems comparatively little left for favourable 
comment. It may be that the great size of the work produces 
this impression. We should, however, have expected more striking 
sketches of foreign parts from so quick an observer and so pleasant 
a diarist as Lady Denison. At the very outset of the book we 
were struck by her account of the obtuseness of the quarantine 
officers at Madeira, who could not make up their minds whether 
death by drowning was a natural death or was of the infectious 
order. A page or two further on we hear of the captain of their 
ship being anxious to take his observations at noon on a Sunday, 
and finding that service would not be over in time, having put 
down his sextant close at hand so that he might change his prayer- 
book for it at a moment’s notice; but this was not enough, and 
** at length, in the middle of the prayer for the Queen, he was 
seen to move slowly on his knees from the chair on which he left 
his prayer-book to the corner where lay the sextant. He clutched 
this dearly beloved instrument, shuffled on to the taffrail, the sun 
being now fairly behind us to the northward, and took his obser- 
vations without ever moving off his knees. In short, his whole 
retreat was performed in so masterly a manner that I believe very 
few of the congregation were at all aware that any interruption 
had occurred to his devotions.” One or two specimens of diggers’ 
extravagant tastes are furnished us from Hobart ‘Town. ‘The 
wife of a successful digger is described as ‘‘ walking through the 
streets in dirty weather dressed in a beautiful silver-grey satin 
gown, the sort of gown that I should never think of wearing except 
at some large evening party, but which she did not even take the 
trouble to hold up out of the mud.” Another woman, adds Lady 
Denison, ‘is said to have been seen walking on the wharf arrayed 
in bright pink velvet or plush.” Here, in conclusion, is an Indian 
story told by Sir William, and, though amusing enough, rather 
wanting the lightness of touch which his wife could have imparted 
to it:— 

‘This alteration of the entrance gave rise to a little scene, which 
affords a droll illustration of one phase of native character—viz., the 
total want of perception, not only of the value of truth in itself, but of 
the importance which we attach to it; and the consequent tendency, on 
all occasions, to give the answer which they imagine will be most agree- 
able to the questioner, rather than the true one. This new approach 
passed so close to the rear of the bungalow occupied by ene of the aides- 
de-camp that he believed himself in some danger of being visible to 
passers-by while at his bath or performing his toilette; and, under the 
influence of this idea, he sent his servant to walk by the house and let 
him know if he could see him from the road. The man, unable to 


| conceive any motive for such a request 
| shortly returned with the assurance that ‘ master looked beautify] " 
only be done at last by putting in requisition every man who wears a | is scarcely necessary to add that it was found, on more accurate obe, 


but one of personal Vani 
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tion, quite impossible to see into the bungalow from the approach,” 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS* 


| Mr. Coiiuss deserves, or probably shares with his publish 
More ludicrous still is the description of Sir William’s behaviour | publishers, the 


highest praise for a discovery which is not the less Meritorious 
because it now seems obvious. Labour without end has been Spent 
with but little success on the attempt to bring the great Greck 
and Latin classics within the reach of unlearned readers. [py truth 
the method commonly pursued, the method of translation, is =a, 
brous and ineffective. ‘Translation exercises an extraordinary fag. 
cination on those who practise it, and it is not without a ]j 
value, but it is least appreciated by those for whom it is primarily 
intended. Pope's brilliant paraphrases really please, and Lord 
Derby is read because he was a great English noble, but how fey 
readers appreciate the exquisite skill with which Mr, Worsley 
performed the task of translating the Odyssey! The advantage 
of the present series is that the writers are not fettered by the 
fidelity which often hampers a translator; that they can Omit, or 
shorten, or give in full as they please ; that they can avail them. 
selves of the finest work of translation when any scene has to be 
presented in detail; that they can introduce appropriate illustra. 
tions into the body of the work and not relegate them to the 
obscurity of notes, and that they cau do all this within the com. 
pass of such a volume as can easily be read through at a Sitting. 
As to the two books before us, the /liad and the Odyssey, they 
remind us of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Other matter, 
indeed, they contain ; but this is the most attractive part of them, 
and it is no slight praise to say that they need not shrink from the 
comparison. We may say, indeed, though we have one or two 
faults to find with details of execution, that they are admirably 
well done. The main points of incident and character are skil. 
fully seized, the criticisms, both ethical and artistic, are sound and 
judicious, the style is simple and spirited. Even readers of but 
little application will find them easy to get through, and no one 
can read them without really learning something about Homer. 

Our fault-finding will not occupy us long. It strikes us as 
strange that Mr. Collins, while speaking of the personal history of 
Homer, does not mention one of the most striking and, we might 
even say, one of the most trustworthy traditions concerning it, 
The ‘“*Hymns,” though not of the same authorship with the 
Homeric poems, may probably be assigned to a date not far subse- 
quent ; and if we are to form a conception of the personality and 
life of the great Unknown, we should be inclined to look to the 
famous line, the— 

“ Tupnros dvip, olxs? 62 Xiw iu rarradoecon,” 

which at least represents the earliest belief on the subject. And 
Chios, too, as the birthplace, or at all events the residence, of the 
poet, suits the most prominent characteristics of the poems. The 
scenery and the language point to the fact that the author wasa 
Greek of Asia Minor; and it is in Asia Minor, according to the best 
ethnological authorities, that we are to look for the earliest Greek 
civilization. Yet, as has been well observed, he speaks of morning 
coming over the sea. The hypothesis of an island home, of which 
the mainland, as with Chios, was Asia, makes the two facts 
perfectly consistent. Again, in speaking of Palamedes, it is 
strange that no notice is taken of the legend of his end which has 
been adopted both by Virgil and by Ovid. And as to the 
madness of Ulysses and its detection, is not an essential point 
omitted when the chief is described merely as ‘ ploughing”? 
This a chief might well do; he was ploughing the sca shore, 
or, as one legend has it, sowing the land with salt. So, too, 
Mr. Collins, speculating wherefore the .Ethiopians were called 
‘* blameless,” will doubtless amuse his readers by quoting George 
Eliot’s notion that it was because they had no neighbours to 
criticize them, but omits to instruct them on a very remarkable 
point by quoting the parallel use of the word in reference to 
Xgisthus. It may be supposed to have meant ‘‘ punctual in pay- 
ment of sacrifices.” And it would have given force to the rejec- 
tion of the post-Homeric legend of the invulnerability of Achilles, 
if mention had been made of the fact that the hero is actually 
wounded by Asteropzeus in the battle of the river. If we are to 
criticize Mr. Collins’s management of his materials, and we fully 
appreciate the difficulty in which the limitation of space puts him, 
and the skill with which he has, for the most part, surmounted 


it, we should say that the important action which more imme- 
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ecedes the return of Achilles to the war is hurried over. 
farlier in the story we see no mention of the duel between Sar- 

.Jon and Tlepolemus, one of the most remarkable and graphically 
vribed incidents of the poems, in which the poet does what he 


diately pt 


eaesially unwilling to do in general, and allows one of the 
gecally described chiefs of the ‘* Catalogue ” to fall by the hands 
of the enemy. 


These are but slight drawbacks, however, of which the general 
reader will not take much account. On the other hand, the 
merits of the book are great and obvious. The illustrations are 
a strong point. Readers of medizval romances will be glad in 
hearing of the hereditary sceptre of Agamemnon to be reminded 
of “the Sword Durentaille, which belonged to Charlemagne, and 
was by him given to his nephew, Roland ;” of ‘“ Arthur’s Ex- 
ealibur ;” and “ the marvellous sword Recuite, which passed from 
the hands of Alexander the Great to Ptolemy, from Ptolemy to 
Judas Maccabzeus, and so, through many intermediate wearers, 
to the Emperor Vespasian.” ‘Thetis rising from the sea like a 
mist is happily compared to ‘*the White Lady of Avenel.” 
Again, it is a trifle in itself, and yet not unimportant, when we 
think how far off and unlike our own seems this hero life, when 
we read how ‘Hector calls to his horses by name. (He drove a 
bright bay anda chestnut, and called them Whitefoot and Firefly.)” 
We can imagine a horse-loving Englishman beginning to realize 
his Homer after this, or when he reads of the three matchless 
steeds of Achilles, ‘‘ Chestnut, Dapple, and Swiftfoot.” Of a higher 
order of merit is such acriticism as this upon Homer's female 


characters :— 


“Jt is remarkable how entirely Homer succeeds in interesting us in 
his women, without having recourse to what may seem to us the very 
natural expedient of dwelling on their personal charms ; especially when 
itis taken into account that in his simple narrative he has not the 
resources of the modern novelist, who can make even the plainest 
heroine attractive by painting her mental perfections, or setting before 
us the charms of her conversation. It has been said that he assumes 
rather than describes the beauty of Helen; in the case of Andromache 
it has been remarked that he never applies to her any epithet implying 
personal attractions.” 


And this, too, is well put in speaking of Achilles :— 


“It is something in favour of a tender side to the hero’s character 
that the ‘fair-cheeked’ Briseis, spoil of war though she was, parts from 
him very reluctantly. Achilles, for his share, fairly weeps; but not 
the most romantic reader of the story dares nurse the idea that it is for 
his Briseis. They who bring with them, to the pages of classical fiction, 
a taste which has been built up by modern song and romance, must be 
warned at once that there is no love story in either Zliad or Odyssey. 
qseee Love between unmarried persons, in the sense in which wo 
commonly use the word, seems very much the product of modern 
civilization. There is, indeed, a passion which we name by the same 
English word,—the mere animal passion, which Homer, to do him justice, 
deals with but as a matter of fact, and never paints in attractive colours. 
There is, again, a love of another kind—the love of the husband for his 
wife and of the wife for her husband—which the old poet also well 
understood, and which furnishes him with scenes of the highest pathos 
and beauty. But as to the sentiment which forms the common staple of 
modern romance and drama, Homer certainly did not know what it 
meant, nor Achilles or Briseis either.” 


But the reader will like to see a specimen of Mr. Collins’s narrative. 
It is from “* The Third Battle ” :— 


* Again the Greeks are driven within their entrenchments, and Hector 
and the Trojan chariot-fighters, pressing on them, attempt in their fierce 
excitement even to make their horses leap the ditch and palisade. 
Foiled in this, they dismount, and forming in five detachments under 
the several commands of Hector, Helenus, Paris, A2neas, and Asius, son 
of Hyrtacus, they attack the stockade at five pointsatonce. Asius alone 
refuses to quit his chariot, and choosing a quarter where a gate is still 
left open to receive the Greek fugitives, he drives full at the narrow 
entrance. But in that gateway on cither hand stand two stalwart 
warders, Leonteus and Polypetes. The latter is the son of the mighty 
hero, Pirithous, friend and comrade of Hercules, and both are of the 
renowned race of the Lapithw. Gallantly the two champions keep the 
dangerous post against all comers, while their friends from the top of the 
rampart shower huge stones upon their assailants. Even Hector at his 
point of attack can make no impression, and as his followers vainly 
strive to pass the ditch an omen from heaven strikes them with appre- 
hension as to the final issue. An eagle carrying off a huge serpent 
through the air is bitten by the reptile, and drops it, writhing and bleeding, 
in the midst of the combatants. Polydamus points it out to Hector, and 
reads in it a warning that their victory will be at best a dearly-bought 
one. Hector rebukes him for his weakness in putting faith in portents. 
The noble words in which the poet sums up Hector’s creed in such 
matters have passed into a proverb with patriots of everyage and nation, — 

‘The best of omens is our country’s cause.” 

Sarpedon the Lycian, who claims none less than Jupiter for his father, 
has taken chief command of the Trojan auxiliaries, and gallantly seconded 
by his countryman Glaueus, sweeps ‘like a black storm’ on the tower 
where Mnestheus the Athenian commands, and is like to have carried 
it, when Glaucus falls wounded by an arrow from Teucer. The slaughter 
is terrible on both sides, and the ditch and palisade are red with blood. 
‘The balance of the fight hangs even,’ until at last the Trojan prince 
lifts a huge fragment of rock, and heaves it at the wooden gates which 
bar the entrance at his point of attack.” 





We have left ourselves small space to speak of the second 
volume, the Odyssey. It is, we think, equal if not superior in 
point of execution to the Jiiad. ‘The subject, indeed, with all its 
varied interest, lends itself more readily to the method which Mr. 
Collins pursues. It is certainly the one of the two which we 
should recommend to a reader who was seeking to make his first 
acquaintance with Homer. We quote a passage where some of 
the familiar illustrations, by which, more, perhaps, than by any- 
thing else, the unlearned can get to understand Homer, are well 
put together :— 


“ Tho fountain in the island of Ithaca, faced with stone, the work of 
the forefathers of the nation, Ithacus and Neritus, recalls that ‘ well of 
the oath ’—Beersheba—which Abraham dug, or that by which the 
woman of Samaria sat, known as ‘the well of our father Jacob.’ The 
stone which the goddess Minerva upheaves to hurl against Mars, which 
‘men of old had set to be a boundary of the land ;’ the two white stones 
of unknown date and history even in the poet's own day, of which he 
doubts whether they be sepulchral or boundary, which Achilles made 
the turning-point for the chariot race ; these cannot fail to remind us of 
the stones Bohan and Ebenezer, and of the warning in the Proverbs, 
‘Remove not the ancient landmarks which thy fathers have set up.’ 
The women grinding at the mill, the oxen treading out the corn, the 
measure by cubit, the changes of raiment, the reverence due to the 
stranger and to the poor, the dowry given by the bridegroom, as by 
way of purchase, not received with the bride,—all these are as familiar 
to us in the books of Moses as in the poems of Homer. The very figures 
of speech are the same. The passionate apostrophe of Moses and 
Isaiah, ‘Hear, O heaven! and give ear, O earth!’ is used by Juno in 
the Iliad and by Calypso in the Odyssey. Day is commonly employed as 
an equivalent for fate or judgment; the ‘half of one’s kingdom’ is held 
to be a right royal gift; the ‘gates of hell’ are the culmination of evil. 
Telemachus swears ‘by the woes of his father,’ as Jacob does ‘ by the 
fear of his father Isaac;’ and the curse pronounced on Phonix by his 
father ‘ that never grandchild of his begetting might sit upon his knees,’ 
recalls the sacred text in which we are told that ‘ the children of Machir, 
the son of Manasseb, were brought up on Joseph's knees.’”’ 





DOWN IN DEVON.* 

Mr. Fvuttom is not remarkable for the purity of his English, but 
to quote a vile word sanctioned by the novelist, he is no doubt a 
‘*talented” writer. He can satisfy the chief craving of the novel- 
reader, for he knows how to stimulate the curiosity and to sustain 
the attention. An author who can do this possesses no despicable 
power. ‘To keep the mind alert through three volumes, to compel 
even the reviewer, whose business may be supposed to render him 
callous to a craft of which he understands the secrets, to plunge 
into a story with almost as much eagerness as a young lady dis- 
plays over her first novel, shows that the author possesses a gift 
which if not genius, is for the time well nigh as serviceable. 
There is no trace of genius in Down in Devon, itis not one of those 
stories which, like Walter Scott’s or George Eliot’s, may be read a 
second or third time with additional delight; but it is admirably 
adapted to the demands of the circulating library, and we shall be 
greatly surprised if it does not meet with a successful run. 

The plot, despite some unfortunate incongruities, is better con- 
ceived than the characters, none of which stand out with very 
great distinctness. We like several of the dramatis persone in a 
misty, uncertain way, but cannot feel a strong regard for any. 
There is a nebulosity about them which discourages close intimacy. 
They are not wholly unnatural or ill-conceived, but they lack flesh 
and blood. 

Down in Devon lives a squire in possession of an estate to which 
he has a doubtful title. His nephew and heir, Ralph Granby, 
falls in love with Letty Rivers, the only daughter of a farmer who 
rents his land from the uncle. ‘There is a claimant to the estate in 
the person of Harry Clayton, a young artist, who is hospitably 
treated by Mr. Rivers, and conceives the ridiculous notion of turn- 
ing out the squire by force. Harry is also in love with Letty after 
a mild fashion, but he had no genuine feeling, and the seventeen- 
year old maiden perceived in him ‘a sordidness which leavened 
his whole character.” Letty has another lover, Bradley, the steward 
of Squire Granby, and the man, a consummate hypocrite and a 
Plymouth-brother, woos her with Bible texts and has the sanction 
of her step-mother in his courting. So with the aid of a miserable 
old hag, a feeble copy of one of the half-inspired, half-demented 
women with whom Scott made us familiar, he watches Clayton, he 
watches Ralph, and maintains a jealous guard upon Letty. By 
his suggestions the squire’s suspicions are roused, and Ralph, fearing 
lest the arts of Bradley should prevail, persuades Letty to a secret 
marriage. ‘The ceremony is no sooner performed, than Letty’s 
father and Ralph's uncle rush into the church, in order to forbid 
the union. Mr. Granby is furious, and as the couple are under age 
considers he has power to cancel the bond :— 


“Cast her off, or I cast you off!’ the squire shouted to Ralph. 





* Down in Devon: a Pastoral. By S. W.Fallom. 3 vols. London: Skeet. 1869. 
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Ralph stood as if he heard not.—‘ Remember, I have power over tho | speeches or read many communications at archolo 
entail,’ exclaimed Mr. Granby, ‘obey me, or you are a beggar!'—Letty | neither do they esteem a round of antiquarian picni 
looked at Ralph, but he dared not meet her gaze. Hoe knew that he 
should then lose all power of judgment, and it was her fate as well as 


gical reunions 


; , C3 as business 
whatever may be the eminence of the F'.S.A.’s who play Mr Cook tg 


his own—hers more than his own—that he wished to consider. ‘I had | the dilettante tourists. ‘They have discovered an odd little Subject 


better go,’ he murmured to her. His lips seemed scarcely to move, but 
she heard the words, and her hands unclasped. Ralph felt a link broken. 
Should he trust himself to a farewell embrace? Then how could he 
carry out his purpose, how should he tear himself away? As he hesi- 
tated, Letty saved him from the peril by suddenly throwing herself on 
her father. Mr. Granby uttered a decisive exclamation.—‘ She knows 
how to decide, if you don’t,’ he cried to Ralph. ‘No beggar for her, if 
you please. Now, Sir, you will come away,I hope.’ Ralph did not 
move. ‘I tell you to come away!’ roared Mr. Granby; ‘and she 
renounces you.’—‘ You say what is false,’ exclaimed Letty, stepping up 
to the table, and confronting the squire. ‘Horo is my hand; let him 
take it, and lead me where he will—to the end of the world, or the 
deepest poverty!’ All eyes turned upon Ralph, but only to make him 
avert his face.—‘I have considered my position,’ he cried to his uncle, 
‘and decided to comply with your wish. Let us be gone.’ And he 
seized the squire by the wrist, and almost dragged him from the vestry.” 
The reasons for Ralph’s apparent desertion we shall not explain. 
They are hardly satisfactory, but are demanded by the exigencies 
of the story. Neither shall we relate the treachery which prevented 
Letty from understanding the real motives of her husband, lest we 
should spoil the reader’s pleasure in the perusal of the novel. 
We shall not do this, however, by adding that the marriage was 
legally dissolved; that Ralph arrived too late for interference ; 
that he rushed down to Letty’s house, and seems to have acquiesced 
somewhat tamely in the father’s decision that he should not see her ; 
and that the uncle, having made a strange discovery, is at length 
as eager for the union of Ralph and Letty as he was formerly 
opposed to it. So eager, indeed, is he that he goes down to Devon 
to beg Letty’s pardon for the past and to press the suit of his 
nephew. Ralph urges his uncle’s regret and his own affection :— 

“As he spoke Letty raised her eyes to his, and he met her gaze. 
*That affection which I call Heaven to witness!’ he exclaimed solemnly. 
—'‘For the first time ?’ said Letty, in a tone low as a whisper, but which 
reached every ear.—‘ Not for the first time, dear Letty !’ said Ralph, with 
faltering voice.—‘ At least let it be the last,’ cried Letty, rising and 
standing erect. Her father threw his arms round her. ‘Letty, my 
child, hush !’ he said softly. ‘Sit down. Let us decide this grave ques- 
tion calmly and without bitterness,—without even just resentment. 
it is your own future life you are determining. I must leave 
it in your own hands.’—-‘Be admonished,’ urged another low 
voice, which Letty recognized as her step-mother'’s. ‘Remember 
whose lips they were that commanded, if thy brother say, “I 
repent,” thou shalt forgive him.’-—‘I forgive him,’ faltered Letty.— 
‘Do I hear you right, Letty ?’ cried Ralph eagerly; ‘ you forgive! you 
retract the words you just uttered? You don’t reject, don’t spurn my 
vows ?’—*‘ What can I answer you, Ralph Granby?’ cried Letty in 
vehement accents. ‘Shall I clasp my hand round your arm and offer to 
go out with you in the world and share your fortune for good or for ill ? 
Sir, I have done this! And did not your uncle here say it was done for 


your money? I was your wife, newly wedded—wedded before Heaven | 
—yes, you called Heaven to witness then, as now, and how did you | 


respond to me? You shook off my clasp. In that moment of my 


devotedness—there, in the very church, you left me without a word, | 


without one word. And to what did you leave me? Oh! I dare not 
speak of it! Am I to expose myself to this again—again offer to share 


your destiny—again be cast off, deserted, and divorced? No! no!’—| 


And she rushed from the room.” 


The main stream of the story carries with it the fortunes of | 


Letty and of Ralph, but there are several minor currents, as, for 
example, the wooing of the Rev. Isaac Wingfield, an irreproach- 
able young man who never opens his mouth without uttering some 
pious platitude, the ambitious love of a Devonshire labourer who 
eventually cuts out the parson, the machinations of a certain Mrs. 
Dorrington who is blessed with one marriageable daughter, and 
the love projects and business projects of the artist Henry Clayton. 
Bradley, the Plymouth-brother, is meant to be a strongly-drawn 
character, but the lines are coarse rather than bold, and there is 
something repulsive in attaching a man so base to a sincere though 
narrow-minded Christian body. No doubt every community is com- 
posed of knaves as well as true men, and the brethren may be cursed 
with a Bradley, but it is not just to exhibit such a character as though 
he were a product of the sect. One word in conclusion. Mr. 
Fullom should carefully avoid what is familiarly known as fine 
writing. In ordinary dialogue and description he is fairly suc- 
cessful, but in attempting to be eloquent he forgets occasionally 
grammar and good sense. Why Down in Devon should be termed 
a ‘* Pastoral ” surpasses our comprehension ! 





THE CHURCH BELLS OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE.* 
Wrrutn the last thirty years a new subdivision or sect of antiquaries 
has risen up, known, where known at all, by the name of Bell- 
hunters. Like other divergents, these newly-invented votaries 
make not much account of the accustomed amenities aud parapher- 
nalia of the main or parent body. ‘They do not deliver many 


* The Church Bells of Cambridge. By J. J. Raven, B.D. Tymuns, Lowestoft. 





which, as they consider, has been unaccountably overlooked by all 
previous antiquarians, and whimsical as their choice is, they goat 
)it for its own sake and with a will. ‘This hobby of theing jg 
| nothing more than church bells. ‘The grand ambition of a bell. 
hunter is to monograph the bells of his particular county, and 
| compile an account of all their founders. ‘I'wo counties, Wiltshire 
|and Sussex, have been already done, and Mr. Raven hag now 
/ made a third with Cambridgeshire. Almost every church 
| bell, ancient or modern, bears some inscription and devices, 
|The bell-hunters note these inscriptions, taking rubbings op 
‘¢squeezes” of anything elaborate. ‘They collate the results 
| of these belfry visits with more matter raked from the church. 
| wardens’ accounts, town archives, old will registers, and other of 
| the countless uncataloguable pasturages of Dryasdust, and » 
| identify the old bell-founders and their castings. ‘This is certainly 
harmless enough, in all conscience, and if a number of parsons, 
| young barristers, and others find the pursuit an agreeable pastime, 
at least they might spend their leisure hours worse. Nor ig jt 
| without some attributes which recommend it to the fancies of 
many educated men blessed with an average amount of physical 
| hardihood. ‘The belfry visits involve a good deal of ditlicult, and 
| occasionally dangerous, ‘clambering, especially in remote country 
| churches where there are no tower-stairs, or where dry-rot hag 
| taken uninterrupted possession of the cross-beams amid which 
| the bells are hung. Sometimes the bell-hunter has to carry 4 
| ladder from the nearest farm-yard; he has even had to swarm up 
|a bell-rope before he could gain access to a crazy bell-chamber 
| which nobody was known to have visited within the memory of 
anyone living in the parish. All these contingencies may impart 
to the quest some of the advantages of Alpine work, without the 
great drawback of expense. Again, the quest is followed for the 
most part on foot, amid the beauties of English rural scenery; 
and in these days of cheap foreign travel and crowded British 
| ** watering-places,” comparatively few people really know how 
much beauty there is in the average English country, where the 
| tourists do not go. And there is room for some acuteness in 
marshalling the disjointed bits of heterogeneous evidence by which 
| particular inscriptions are assigned to particular founders, 
| The ingenious author of the ‘* Competition Wallah” notices 
that certain popular topics are invariably treated with the same 
little apocryphal preludes,—as surely as a book on dogs is ushered 
in by the description of Theseus’ hounds as Shakespeare painted 
them: which the Competition Wallah says is as though a peerage 
were to begin by enumerating Duke Alvah, Duke Jetheth, and the 
other Dukes of Edom. Bells are not a popular topic, but their 
literature possesses a similar gambit. ‘Ihe reader is usually 
informed that church-bells were first used about 600 B.C. at Nola, 
|in Campania; a statement which rests upon the mere fact that 
'“nola” and “campana” are the medieval Latin for an article 
' unknown to the Latin of Cicero. Mr. Raven, indeed, has spared 
us the gambit, for which we thank him. 

In truth, the origin of big bells is food for mere conjecture; nor 
can anyone determine the date when the first of them boomed 
over fen and forest in our island. ‘They had, however, becomes 
regular institution before the Conquest, for the few church 
towers which all sides agree in pronouncing to be genuine Saxon 
work were obviously constructed to carry peals. Of these the 
tower of Bene’t Church, Cambridge, is an excellent specimen. 
The sister island possesses a few bells which, as far as their 
rudeness goes, might be of any date this side of St. Patrick. From 
a wood-cut which Mr. Raven gives of one in the Archbishop of 


Armagh’s collection, they seem to resemble the old-fashioned, deep 
carpet-bag, split down the sides, transmuted into latten or some 
such metal, and then joined together with copper rivets. A 
chronicler says that Dunstan gave bells to the Western Churches; 
probably he made them himself. The ecclesiastics of the early 
middle-ages were the only scientific craftsmen, as they were the 
| only lawyers, of their day. Not very long ago the seal of Sandre 
| de Gloucester, one of these monastic founders, was fished up out 
| of the ‘Thames. Very little is known about any of them except 
| that their bells, so far as we can judge of them from the surviving 
specimens, were if anything superior to the very best that are pro- 
duced now-a-days. On one of the stained-glass windows of York 
Minster the whole process of medizval bell-founding is depicted, 
ab ovo usque ad mala: it has been reserved for Mr. Raven to ua- 
earth from the archives of Ely Cathedral a piece of equally interest- 


| ing information, viz., the complete accompts, from the sacristans 
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sok, of all charges incurred in casting four bells called * Jesus,” 
“Joho,” “ Mary, 7 and ** W alsingham.” Phe biggest of these was 
«Jesus ” (32 cwt.) ; next came ‘* John” (27 cwt.) ; while “* Mary” 
was only in the third place, with 21 ewt. Nota bene that when 
of bells were scarce, each received a name; and the baptism 
of the bells was a sufficiently imposing ceremony. ‘These Ely bells 
qere cast in 19 and 20 Edward III. (1542); and besides the 
above four there were two smaller beils, ‘* Peter ” and ‘* Bounce.” 
ulphus gives the names of the Croyland Abbey bells destroyed 
at the fire there in 1190 (said to have been the first complete pea/), 
qiz., “Pega,” “ Bega,” ‘ Tatwin,” ‘+ Turketyl,” “+ Bettelin,” 
« Bartholomew,” and ** Guthlac.” ‘The bells of Oseney were named 
“Pouce,” ** Clement,” ‘* Austin,” “ Hauctecter,” “ Gabriel,” and 
“John.” Sometimes the largest of the peal is spoken of as * Rex” or 
“Dominus,” and it is recorded that a bell-lhuuter whose enthusiasm 
outran his Latinity once insisted that the true rendering of Sit 
Nomen Domini Benedictum (a not uncommon bell -inscription) is : 
—Let the big bell’s name be Benedict.” 

Though almost every bell bears some legend or device, the old 
founders scarcely ever, as the moderns do, recorded their own 
games and the dates. Mr. ‘Tyssen in his ** Church-Bells of Sussex” 
mentions a bell at Duncton inscribed **Du FLorur A....E LA 
HAGVE FET LAN MCCCXLIX.,” which is probably the oldest dated 

bell in England. ‘The English founders began dating about 1570, 
and the names begin a trifle earlier. In Cambridgeshire Mr. 
Raven finds nothing dated earlier than 1504. Before the Refor- 
mation the inscriptions were usually, though not invariably, 
religious, and the most popular form was a leonine hexameter, 
thus :— 
* Stella Maria Maris Succurre Piissima Nobis.” 
“Sum Rosa Pulsata Mundi Katerina Vocata.” 
“Celi Det Munus Xps Qui Regnat Et Unus.” 
“Fac Margareta Nobis Hee Munera Leta.” 
“ Voco Mea Viva Depello Cuncta Nociva.” 
* Me Melior Vere Non Est Campana Sub Ere.” 
The capital letters and the ornamental stops between words are 
often beautifully executed, and are a great means for identifying 
the founders of undated bells. The older founders also some- 
times used foundry stamps; thus the Brasyers of Norwich, who 
founded splendid bells for several generations, stamped them all 
with a crown between three bells on a shield sprigged ; and another, 
William ffoundor, used a chevron between three founder's lave- 
pots. These signs, however, are not always conclusive evidence, 
because the stamps of an old founder and other parts of his plant 
sometimes found their way into the possession of alater one. ‘The 
invocation inscriptions cease, of course, with the Reformation, but 
pious staves were still inscribed, though to some small extent the 
inscriptions, like the Abbey lands, became secularized. ‘The post- 
Reformation posies are often very odd doggrel ; witness the fol- 
lowing, which Mr. Raven quotes from the tenor of Bene’t Church, 
Cambridge :—- 
“This bell was broake and cast againe 
As plainly doth apeare, 
John Draper made me in 1618, 
Wich tyme churchwardens were 
Edward Dixson for the one which stode close to his tacklin, 
And he that was his pariner there was Alexander Jacklin.” 
From Whittlesea, St. Mary, in the same county, is cited the fol- 
lowing sentiment, cast on the second bell there, at the instance of 
some uncompromising Churchman :— 

“Prosperity to the Established Church of England and no Eacourage- 
ment to Enthusiasm.” 

But we set out professing that we were going to review Mr. 
Raven's book on the Church Bells of Cambridgeshire, and as yet, 
we have only given a popular account of church bells in general. 
The reader would scarcely thank us, we imagine, if we were to 
criticize minutely Mr. Raven’s observations on certain foundry 
marks attributed to William ffoundor, or his reason for believing 
that a certain mark found on the treble bell at St. Botolph’s, 
Cambridge, dates prior to the year 1407. We have said what 
there is to be said about the hobby itself, and if anyone wishes to 
see how Mr. Raven rides it, we had rather refer him to that 
Gentleman's own performance. He has chronicled the inscriptions 
of all the bells in his’ county (197 towers in all, including the 
college chapels in the University), gives numerous woodcuts of 
foundry stamps and marks, and is very ingenious in his translation 
of the Ely Cathedral accompts before mentioned. Interesting the 
book can hardly be pronounced, except for those who are or wish 
to be inoculated with the bell-hunting mania. Mr. Raven has 
also devoted a few pages to a really intelligible exposition of the 
Principles of change-ringing. ‘Two hundred years ago change- 


ringing was not ouly a popular, but a somewhat fashionable 
exercise, and even down to the opening of the present 
century many gentlemen took a pride in being accomplished 
change-ringers. At the present time, the art is not so popular 
with the middle classes as with the steadier portion of the lower 
class. The general notion of change-ringers is, perhaps, derived 
from parish-ringers, tipsy janglers whom true ringers hold in 
much contempt. Such a notion, however, is the reverse of 
accurate, for no one can master the accomplishment who has not a 
cool brain, besides a good ear, a steady hand, and plenty of perse- 
verance. We, as a nation, are rather fond of sports which com- 
bine with bodily exercise some moderate employment of the mind. 
No man is ever a good stroke-oar who cannot keep the perfect 
command of his wits when his body is in smart exercise, and this 
is precisely /he qualification indispensable to a good change-ringer. 
Parsons often complain of their ringers as the sharpest thorn in 
the clerical flesh. Our recommendation is that all country parsons 
(we are not sure that in towns much ringing would be tolerated) 
should themselves learn the art, and educate their ringers into real 
We have read much in popular novels of the 


and proper ringing. 
Fancy the 


moral influence of muscularly accomplished curates. 
elevated stand-poiut of a rector who could step into lais own belfry 
and ring off some few score “courses” of ** Grandsire Caters,” 
“Stedman ‘Triples,” or ‘‘ Oxford ‘Treble Bob.” We must not, 
however, be understood as going quite so far as one Drabicius 
(De Colo et Ceelesti Statu, Metz, 1618), an author who devotes no 
less than 428 pages to proving that one of the employments of the 
blessed in Heaven will be the constant ringing of bells. 

Before we take our leave of the work under notice, it will be not 
amiss to note that its author has raked up the composer of those 
extremely beautiful chimes which all Cambridge men remember 
at Great St. Mary's, and which have been borrowed at the Royal 
Exchange, and in scores of other places (Mr. Raven gives the 
music, for which we are much obliged to him). It seems that in 
1793, when Crotch was one of the pupils of Dr. Randall, then 
Regius Professor of Music, the Regius Professor of Laws, Dr. 
Jowett, was something of a practical mechanician. Of this 
Jowett it was said :— 

“A little garden little Jowett mada, 

And fenced it with a little palisade ; 

If you would know tho taste of little Jowett, 

This little garden won't a little show it.” 
Jowett appears to be entitled to the credit of the clockwork, and 
Crotch to that of the music, ‘“ It was said,” says Mr. Raven, by 
a fellow-pupil of Crotch’s, “that when the chimes were first 
heard, they were thought so strange that they were nicknamed 


‘ Jowett’s Hornpipe.’ ” 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
: ; 
The Doctrine of Development in the Bible and in the Church, By E. L. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—This essay is interesting, 


Blenkinsopp, M.A. 
Fora 


vigorously written, and wholly free from bitterness and offence. 
long time in reading it we found ourselves, one or two points being ex- 
cepted, agreeing with the author ina way that surprised us, remembering 
as we did that we met him last as one of the contributors to the Church 
and the World. His theory is that, as the Jewish nation grew in theology 
and morals from patriarchal times down to the Christian era, so has the 
Christian Church grown, and so will it continue to grow. To the first 
part of his thesis we have little to object. Indeed, in his remarks on 
the imperfect morality of the Old Testament he goes rather beyond our 
own views. Generally, however, in his theory of development he does 
not allow sufficiently for the great men who rise up before their time. 
David, for instance, without doubt had a spiritual insight which antici- 
pated the growth of after ages. And we should be inclined to make a 
similar exception to that part of his “doctrine” to which we find 
ourselves chiefly objecting, that is to say, its application to Christianity. 
We look upon St. Paul as having anticipated the development of cen- 
turios, and we believe that the greatest step in approaching his height 
which has yet been made was achieved in the Reformation; that the 
General Conncils, in which Mr. Blenkinsopp sees the development of the 
Church, were often doing the work of lowering and dwarfing it. Our 
author, of course, finds himself in a difficulty when he comes to the 
great schism between East and West. He is forced to believe, as we read 
him, that growth stopped after the first eight centuries. Is not this 
very hard to believe? Is not Rome in a stronger position when sho 
claims to have gone on growing, and can point at the samo 
time to the logical connection between her developments of the 





nineteonth century aud the developments of the eighth? And 
can Mr. Blenkinsopp, in the faco of recent facts, believe in the 
restoration of that external unity which is indispensable to the 


complaint against 





petegps ion which he recognizes? Our great 
him, quite apart from any difference of opinion, is the very rash and 
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hasty way in which he dogmatizes. We take two instances in which his 
carelessness has led him into manifest blunders. Speaking of the 
murder of the priest Zechariah, and quoting the words, “The Lord look 
upon it and requite it [the blood],” he conjectures that our Lord, when 
He declared that the blood of all the prophets should be required of that 
generation, possibly pointed to the blood-stains on the pavement. Of course, 
he forgot in his haste this slight difficulty—that the Temple had been des- 
troyed meanwhile. The second is more serious, because an argument is 
founded on it. He quotes a passage from the Apocrypha (which he regards 
as generally an advance on the older Scriptures), and says how inferior it 
is to the teaching of St. Paul, “ If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” &c., 
forgetting that St. Paul is here quoting verbatim from the Proverbs. And 
far beyond a blunder is the conjecture, which one can but regard with 
blank surprise, but which Mr. Blenkinsopp thinks very probable, that 
God intended to bring the second advent of Christ without delay, but 
was constrained to change His purpose by the obstinate unbelief of the 
Jews. 

The Science and Art of Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. Part I. 
Integral. By A. Sonnenschein and H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. (Whittaker 
and Co.)—Mr. Sonnenschein is a pupil, and a theroughly taught pupil, 
of Mr. de Morgan’s, and it is scarcely necessary to say more in order to 
convince all who know Mr. de Morgan’s works that there is nothing 
like half-digegted work in this arithmetic. This first part of Mr. Sonnen- 
schein’s book is admirable of its kind, aud better fitted for ordinary school 
use than Mr. de Morgan’s Arithmetic, which is more suitable to students 
and teachers. Brevity and lucidity in the exposition of principle are its 
main characteristics as a scientific book; and great care in the expla- 
nation of simple practical rules for shortening or verifying calculations 
is its main characteristic in reference to the art of computation. It gives 
a clear proof of all the rules,—insisting on the exact meaning of the 
various operations and their interpretation,—and contains a remarkably 
good chapter on the general properties of numbers, so far as they can 
be explained to beginners who have only mastered the arithmetic of 
integers. Wo think Mr. Sonnenschein might usefully have insisted 
more on general or symbolical arithmetic than he has done,—might 
have dwelt more, for instance, on tho general rules for multiplying 
numbers broken up into parts, squaring numbers broken up into parts, 
and so forth, without trenching on any properly algebraic ground. But 
all that ho has done, he has done admirably. We are not quite satisfied 
with his purely pictorial proof (p. 45) that mx 2 == nXm. A moro 
general proof could easily be given without this appeal to the eye. 
But on the whole, it is hardly possible to speak too well of this little 
book, which we have examined very carefully. 


Textile Fabrics. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. (Chapman 
and Hall.) —This is a catalogue of the collection of Church vestments, 
silk stuffs, tapestries, &c., which has been brought together at the South 
Kensington Museum. When we call it a “catalogue” we use the modest 
term by which the author describes his own work; the book has all the 
practical utility which the title implies, but it is also the work of one who 
is an acknowledged master of his subject. We wish that we could do 
better justice to the rich and various learning which it displays. The 
introduction discussing the various fabrics which have been used for 
purposes religious and secular is admirably full. We specially commend 
to the notice of our readers the article on “Silk” and its numerous 
family of kindred stuffs, “ Samite,” for instance (we wonder how many of 
those who read this notice will know the derivation—¢&, six, and /4/Tor, 
threads). In the same connection we may notice A Handy- Book of the 
British Museum. By T. Nichols. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a guide to the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Classical antiquities, together with a brief 
account of the Library. We notice that the volume possesses a full index, 
always, in our eyes, a valuable testimonial to merit. 


The Blockade (Le Blocus). From the French of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian. (Smith and Elder.)—This is another of the wonderful pho- 
tographic pictures of war which have made MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
so famous. These writers have a singular skill in lighting on those 
details which bring a thing closer home to one than pages of powerful 
writing. We defy anyone to read without a shudder, without a feeling 
(which would, of course, be unreasonable) that war must be avoided at 
any price, the ghastly description of the waggons of wounded men 
from Leipsic abandoned by the peasants who had been pressed into 
the service, white with tho frost of the night, and surrounded by flocks 
of ravens so largo that the eye-witness ‘ would never have thought that 
heaven and earth could bring forth so many.” The teller of the story 
is a Jew. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian use this personage with rare 
skill, making him an admirably vivid and harmoniously drawn charac- 
ter. We have seldom seen anything better than old “ Father Moses ;” 
unwarlike, almost cowardly, as men with ordinary notions of military 
and patriotic duty would think, yet capable of being stirred up to battle 
on occasion ; devoted to gain, yet with a great spring of kindness in his 
heart, a spring which flows out not only to his own kindred and nation, 
but to others who suffer. The old “serjeant,” to whom Napoleon stands 
for country, and family, and God, is a character that has been more fre- 
quently drawn ; the authors have made it their own by the exquisitely 
pathetic picture of the relations between the veteran and his Jewish 
entertainers. The translation seems well executed ; we have not com- 
pared it with the original, but it runs on without a hitch. 











New Eprrions.—Aobertson’s Life of Charles the Fifth will probabl 
retain its place as an English classic for some time to come, though . 
aspect of the age with which it deals and of the character of Char] 
himself have been materially affected by recent discoverias, ¥ 
have to notice a new edition of it in one large octavo volume, (Te ; 

We have also before us a third edition of Niebuhr’s iow 
on the History of Rome, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. (Walton.) Ths 
in one volume of eight hundred pages, printed in that clear small t : 
which is now so common that it has ceased to excite the admiration 
which it deserves. Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Cunningham edits 
and Messrs. Crocker publish the Works of Christopher Marlowe, wit his 
Translations. We should have said, had our opinion been asked, that the 
public would have been satisfied, say, with “Tamburlane the Great” and 
“Dr. Faustus.” This, however, is a matter of opinion. No harm is dong 
by printing such plays as “ Dido, Queen of Carthage,” though itis searcely 
probable that any one will read them. But we do complain most 
seriously of the editor for having included the “Translations” in his 
volume. These are a literal rendering of Ovid's Amores, and, therefore 
are often obsceno in the last degree. We hope that the editor did not 
know what he was printing. If he did, he has committed, to say the 
least, a grave error of judgment, which must havo the effect of banishing 
his volume from decent society. We havo also before us the Globe 
Edition of Spenser's Poetical Works, including, we should say, the treatigg 
entitled “A View of the Present State of Ireland.” The volume ig very 
welcome. Few persons even possess the minor poems, though both in 
poetical beauty and interest they are well worthy to be compared with 
the ‘‘Faery Queene.” Tho text has been edited by Mr. R. Morris, the 
poems being reprinted with some corrections from the earliest edition; for 
the prose treatise, Mr. Morris has had recourse to MS. authority. Mr. J, 
W. Hales has furnished a memoir, evidently the work of one who ig 
thoroughly acquainted with his author, and giving the most satisfactory 
account of Sponser’s life that we have yet met with. The typography, 
&c., are as excellent as one expects to find in this series of reprints, 
We have to acknowledge also a complete edition in one volume of 
the Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. (Longmans.) Happy is the young 
goneration that has all this wealth of literature made so accessible to 
them, that is, if it has, as youth ought to have, good eyes.—-We have 
received the first volume of the Eurl of Sha/ftesbury’s Characteristics 
(edited by the Rev. Walter M. Hatch, M.A.), with analysis, notes, and 
illustrations. We hope to return to this work on some future occasion. 
——The Odyssey of Homer, translated by Pope, appears in a well- 
printed volume, a companion to tho J//iad, noticed in these columns 
some months ago. (Ross and Co., Edinburgh.) Addison's Essays from 
the Spectator (Tegg) is a useful reprint, and the omissiuns are judiciously 
made. The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, &c., of Sir Thomas Browne 
make a very elegant little volume, one of many of the kind for which 
we are indebted to the enterprise of the publishers, Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co, 
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Alcott (L. M.), An Old-Fashioned Girl, 12M0  .......ccccesreeeeeerenes seeee(Low & Co.) 3 
Bain (A.), Logic, Part 1. Deduction, cr 8vo, 4s; Part 2. Induction .,.(Longman) 6 
Bergmann (F. G.), The San Greal, 12mo (Edmonston & Douglas) 1 
Browning (H. B.), Words in Season, 12mo... senieniiat ++-.-(Pitman) 3 
Buffalo (The) Hunters, and other Tales, 12mo ......... ..(Chambers) 2 
Chamberlayne (T.), The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, &c. (Hurst & Blackett) 6 


Cosin (J.), Religion, Discipline, and Rites of the Church of England (Rivington) 
Denny (Sir E.), Hymns and Poems, 12mo 
Fraser (Mrs. A.), Not While She Lives, 2 vols cr 8vo.... ¢ 
Gold and Tinsel, by Author of Ups and Downs in an Old Maid’s Life (Tinsley) 31 
Graham (M. J.), Test of Truth, 160 .............ccccccseccceveresssessescoees (Partridge) 1 
Green (S. G.), Handbook to Grammar of the Greek Testament, cr 8vo (R. T.8.) 7 
Grote (G.), History of Greece, Vol 6, CF BV0......cceccececseeeseeeeenees esoveesee( Murray) 6 
Henderson (J.), The Stiff-Necked King, Stories of Charles XII. ...(Chambers) ‘ 
6 














Herodotus, by G. C. Swayne (Ancient Classics), 12mo (Blackwood & Sons) 
Hodder (G.), Memories of My Time, 8vo............ 
Hood (T.), Works, Vol 3, Cr 8VO ......ccccceccereereeee 
Hurst (J. T.), Spon's Tables and Memoranda for E 
Jordan (J.), Geological Map of London 
Kelly (W.), Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 8vo ... 
King (C. W.), Catalogue of Colonel Leake’s Engraved Gems 
Langland'’s Vision of Piers Plowman, ed by Skeat, 8vo .... ...(Triibner) 12 
Lee (Holme), Warp and Woof, 12m0.,,........seeresesereeres smith & Elder) 2 
Leigh and Le Marchant’'s Guide to Election Law, 12mo ..........+. (Davis & Son) 10 
Leslie (T. E. C.), Land Systems and Industrial Economy of England, Ireland, 
NN IE ON icicles desccratsnanoiicatncsunebenisseuiiainenteonteastlsioatl (Longman) 12 
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Lockhart (C. S.), General Guide to the Isle of Wight, feap 4to .........066 (Virtue) 5 
Lytton (Lord), Lucretia, 12mo ........... sees (Routledge) 2 
Macmichael (W. F.), Oxford and Boa es, 1829—1869, 
OUI cs siti csi dtibiec ea ca casiehanadiumbtaneiaigheisidibaenpaiagennnibnesN (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 6 
Midnight (The) Journey, and other Tales, 12m0 .......c0ccssecceeereee ..(Chambers) 2 
Miers (J.), Contributions to Botany, vol 2, 410 ..........ce00e (Williams & Norgate) 36 
Nicholson (W.), The Bible Explainer and Concordance, cr 8vo...... (Nicholson) 5 
Oppler (A.), Three Lectures on Education, Cr 8VO_ .....cccecseeeeeeeresees (Longman) 46 
Orridge (B. B.), Some Account of the Citizens of London and their Rulers, 
SE ee (Wilson) 10 6 









Owen (R. D), Beyond tho Breakers.............000+0++ 
Petersdorff (C.), Supplement to Abridgment 

royal 8vo 
Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), The Rich Husband, er Svo... 
Rothwell (J. S.), English-German Letter-Writer, lZmo ., 
Scott (Sir W.), Miscellaneous Works, vols 11 and 12, 12mo 
Sheppard and Evans’ Notes on Thucydides, cr 8vo. 
Sibree (J.), Madagascar and its People, cr 8vo.. 
Smart (H.), a Race for a Wife, a Novel, cr S8vo 
Stern Necessity, by Author of High Church, 3 vols cr 8vo. 


Common and Statute Law, 

eos (Butterworth) 25 0 
(Arnold) 20 
seeee(Nutt) 36 
ach (Black) 36 
(Longman) 10 6 
(R. T.S.) 66 
(Bentley) 10 6 
..(Hurst & Blackett) 31 6 












Stocks (J.), The Successful Evangelist, 120 .........cseseeseeesecereeeees (Hamilton) 26 
Strong (H. A.), Specimens of Translations from Catullus and Virgil (Maclehose) 16 
Strong and Teesdale’s Musw Germanice, with Music, 4to .......++.+. (Maclehose) 76 
Symon’s Distribution of Rain over the British Isles, 1869, 8vo ......... (Stanford) 50 
Veronica, a Novel, by Author of Mabel's Progress, 3 vols cr Svo ...... (Tinsley) 31 6 


Van Sybel (H.), History of the French Revolution, vols 3 ax 
Waverley Novels, Centenary Edition, Rob Roy, cr 8¥ sscsoreccressees(BIMCK) 3 6 
Williams (L), Our Lord's Resurrection, 12M0 .......00...:ecseeseerereesees (Rivington) 5° 
Williams (R.) Owen Glendower, a Dramatic Biography (Williams & Norgate) 5° 
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IL DENMAN, 


20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 

NVITES attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, which have received the highest approval of English 
| connoisseurs, including those of the Journalistic and Medical Professions. Their chief merits are, that being perfectly 
fermented, they are dry ; that being the strongest of natural wines they require no added alcohol, yet they are indeed 
admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and for iceing; that they are beverages and not drams; that they 
much more rapidly improve in bottle than Port and Sherry, inasmuch as they have not to disengage any added alcohol; in a 
word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and moderate in price. 





Per doz. Per doz. 

AMBROSIA (Wie), Rich Dessert Wine ........0s00-eeeceeees seseeeeeeee03 | PATRAS (Rep and Ware), Burgundy and Hock character 16s, 20s, 24s 
como (Re), character of Rich Port ... ben renee pidecenens .32s, 36s, 488 | ST. ELIE (Wutre, Pate and Gop), Amontillado character 288, 36s, 48s 
CYPRUS (Waite), Sweet Dessert Wine.......... consul 60s, 72s, 8ts, 963 | ga NTORIN (Rep), resembling Dry Port 288 36s. 48 
HISIA (Rep and Wurre), Claret and Chablis character 20a, 24s, 30s THERA W : Mi: doi \ _amegeaieominas pier Ox an a 

LAC CHRISTI (Rep), Sweet Sacramental Wine  ..........seceeeee brary AS HITE), ee oharacter ey veveeene288, 363, 485 

MONT HYMET (Rep and Wuire), Claret and Sauterne VINSANTO (Waite), very Rich Dessert Wine ...........c.ceceeseereeee0 493 

mipsieneeneKonee ccssccel Ge, 208 Sample Cases made up as desired. 


CHALACEEL see seereereevee-eeeereeeereseees eh: 
TERMS CASH. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 


Cross Cheques, “ National Bank.” 


Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post-Offce. 





COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.: 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 11b., $1b., and } lb, Packets. 





READING CASES 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTroON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

—. £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free). 
This Month's Number now ready, 
Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 
33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
4 Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers. 


ODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
Se anerered as Gems. 

» GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

L PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNsR, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 

42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


en a eet aM - 
NDIGESTIO XN— 
_.“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel ita duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit Ihave derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
Stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
State of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted. —I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 














ENVELOPES stamped in 
Gold, 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Euglish and Foreign. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.] 
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BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


I ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


g MPSRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CuieF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BrRancu OrricB—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates ud 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balauce Sheet to be had on application. 














ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
Ce" MEDICAL, & GEN ERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing .... £227,000. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested ...... £1,649, 000. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH BONUs will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profilt Policies in force on June 30, 187], 
will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive 
a whole year’s additional share of profits over later 
Policies. 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 





ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1571. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Loca! Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of 
the I! UTH. A Series of Papers from the 
Lancet and British Journal of Dental Science. By HENRY 
Sewi.i, M.R.CS., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London 
Hospital &c. 

“ Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neural - 
gia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, and indigestion from 
defective teeth are the chief matters treated; and on 
each of them, more especially upon the first, the prin- 
ciples that should guide practice are very clearly 
enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and 
welcome.”—Lancet. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, 11 New Bur- 





lington street. 


“HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. C O L 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


NUARDIAN FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— WILLIAM Steven, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—FReDkERIOK H. JANSON, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq 
Oharles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Eeq. MP 
Francis Hart Dyke, Ksq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THomas TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SaML. Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of April. 

The Government Duty is totally abolished. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with Statement 
of the Assets and Liabilities in the Life Branch, free 
on application to the Company's Agents, or to the 
Secretary. 


DS ge ge FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 

3ist December, 1869, 


7” 
E, 








and 


Jobn Martin, Esq. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq 





Founded 








Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...... £316,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do.,,,..... 600,773 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund ...........ccceccseeereeee -» £1,290,626 
Preseut Value of Life Premiums eesceneneeee 1,309,352 


LIABILITIES. 

Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Aunuities(£9,095 per 
annum) 

Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 

EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000. 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for five years at 6 per 
cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED 


Is 





GENUINE. 


SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a fal 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN 


AND POLSON’S. 





B ENSON’S 
K EYLESS 
Wy AtcHes 


Gold, 


Se 


COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
£10 10s, £ 
Silver, £5 5s, £3 8s, £10 108, £15 lds, £21, £30. 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 


£15 lis, £21, £39, £35, 


L453; 


Two Stamps. 





USE ONLY THE 


+ 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 43 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1.000. 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, ls per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6a 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 58. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s, Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


ey) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public agai 
the inferior preparations which are put up and la 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to misle: 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 





HE’ EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








JSAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
|? RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened, 
3A LDN ESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 
17 contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





G ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
yr PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentisty 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
| For cleansing and improviug the teeth, and imparting 
| a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
| sound and useful, and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 
| 











GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth ; warranted to remain white 
andastirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay. 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s, 





RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 423, and 528 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
LAS TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,2 8 Piccadilly, London, 
L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT = and 
PILLS.—Low Spirits, Despondency. — Sickness 
svou weighs down the most buoyant spirits, unless 
they be maintained by the hope of speedy recovery. 
This salutary hope may safely be based on Holloway's 
worid-esteemed remedies, which are the safest and 
most ellicient curatives of all diseases as affecting the 
exterior and interior of the human body. ‘They raise 
every organ to its natural standard by purifying the 
blood, stimulating the nerves, and dislodging any 
obstructions in the vessels or glands, lo skin 
diseases and children’s complaints. Holloway's medi- 
caments are invaluable. For all the maladies to which 
females are liable these remedies are particularly 
useful, in rectifying and strengthening those organs 















JOSEPH GILLOTTs — 
STEEL PENS 
SOLD BY ALL SO Tans THE 


PURE CLARETS 


No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire) ........0 Ie, 


3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux) Ya 
» 5.—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux), 3. 


T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


ae Saag e r . a 
USTRALIAN WINE 
m PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapneas, 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


| AN’S LL WHISKY, 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, a 
the retail houses in London, by the agente in the 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, st 8 
indmill street, London, W.—Observe the red sealang 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky,” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that suppliedts 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exaibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equalto 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and casgs, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 0o, 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.0. 


nse A ANDALUZ A*—= 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively, For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Feuchurch street, 
E.c, 














Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 253 and 5is 
respectively, sent ou receipt of remittance, 


— 
r ’ , r y re) - Ve al 
rINOURAINE WINES and COGNAC 
BRANDIES delivered, at the following rates, 
free of all incidental charges to Coasiguees, ia auy part 
of England, Scotland, or Lreland:— 
CHAMPAGN&S,—Vouvray Mousseux, at 328 per case 
do., at 36s per case, pints. ; a 
Rev WLNEs of Superior quality :—Bourgueil, of 1865, 
at 50s per case; Joué, of 186d, at 253 per case; Mt 
Avertin, at 25s per case; Chinon, at 228 per Case. 
Wuirs WiN&S.—Vouvray and Mont Louis, at 2% 
per case, 
BRANDI£S.—Fine Champagne (bottled expressly for 
the undersigned), at 60s per case; Coguac, first qualisg 
(bottled expressly for the undersigned), at 488 per case. 
Terms :—Cash on delivery, with a reduction of 2j/per 
cent. for any quantity above tifty dozens. 
Henry Corg and Co., Tours (Indre-et-Loire), France. 





. re) mn tT. ‘ if hl syr 

oo S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully scented, 

“ YORK aud LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume, Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, ls per box. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 


ye ner she “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registared.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tin, 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination af 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique, Price 34 
per tablet, 

See the name on each. 

Wholesale of J. C. and J. Fik&LD, 
MARSH, LAMBETH, S8.£. 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 

try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, ad 

to the vital element it contains, may put roses of 

pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 


36 UPPER 





8 
upon the due periormance of whose functions the 





Deptt, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


health depends, 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
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tT" WORKS 
revise 
Collected 


relore. Barrister-at Law. 


wats, 


RD BACON'S” 
p WORKS. Edite 
fils. IIL and 1V., price 24s 


“i by JAMES Spepprna, M.A. 
; Vol. V., price 12s. 








HREE LECTURES on 





imer's Remodelled and 


ealarged. 


of the Cor 


Just published, feap 


Marquis of Montrose 
Walter Raleigh, now first 

n, with selections fri oth 
Seen D.C.L.. Warden of I rinity 
bam, w 





‘ted and : 


London: BELL and DALDY. 


PEDDING'S EDITION of BACON’S WORKS and LIFE. 
Complete in Seven Volumes, 8vo, price £3 13s 6d, cloth. 
KS of FRANCIS BACON, Lord High Chancellor 
. d. and enlarged by the addition of many Pieces not printed 
of Bogan nd edited by R. L. ELLs, M.A., J. SPEDDING, M.A., and D. D, 


Uniform with the above, in course of publication. 
S LETTERS and LIFE, including all the OCCA- 
Vols. L and LL, price 246 ; 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 


EDUCATION, delivered before 


Translated Hebrew Grammar.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
8yo, bound in smooth green cloth, price 5s. 
HE COURTLY POETS, from Sir Walter Raleigh to James, 
Containing the Complete Poetical 
tuthenticated ; and the Poems of Sir Henry 
mother Courtly Poets from 1540 to 1650. 
College, Glenalmond. 
niform with the Five-Shilling Edition of the * Aldine Poets.’ 


MEMORIES of 


and Llustrations, 1S. 


the College of Preceptors by ApoLtpn Oppier, L.C.P., Member of the Council 
‘alle » of receptors: Princinal of New College, Arundel! square; Author of TAmN r _ 
e College. f Precepto rin ‘ r E t Revised and NOT W HILE 


&e. In 2 vols. 


—————————- | 4 BOUSLE 


By JOHN POMEROY. 
Works of Sir 


Edited by J. , 
Printed by Wiitting- VERONICA. 
° Margaret's 


Vols. 





—_—_—_— 


() ASIMIR 


2 vols, post Svo, £1 1s. 
MAREMMA. 
Council,” * Realmah,” &e. 

London: BELL and DALpY. 

_—_————————_—_—— ws 

B RKS LUNATIC / 





WEEK, 4d, or by post 5 





By the Author of ‘ Friends in 


ASYLUM.—The BUILDER of ‘THIS 


contains:—View of 


Berks—View of Notre Dame, Poik rs—Portrait of Mr. John Gibson, architect—Our 
Communication with the C ntinent—French Villas—Autographic Drawings of Geith, 
, and all Newsmen. 


Great Architects, and other Papers.—l York street, W.C. 


FAnJEON, 2 vols, 


FRANCIS. 2 vols. 


New Lunatie Asylum for 











Furniture, &c., will 


Iaather Bags, Cabin 
London. 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
be forwarded on i 
THRESHER and GLENNY, utiltters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
application to \ 





Reminiscences of Eminent Men, By GeorGe Hopver. 8yo. 


The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and 
in all Countries and Times, especially in England and Frauce. 
SretNMEtZ, Barrister-at-Law. 


The BATTLE-FLELDS of PARAGUAY. By Captain 


RicHarp F. Burton, Author of 


GOLD and TINSEL. 
“Ups and Downs of au Old Maid’s Life.” 
A Novel. 


Trouble,” “Mabel’s Progress,” &e. 


SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. 
AUSTIN FRIARS. 


* City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 


ONOGRAMS. — The 

CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 


MY TIME; including Personal 
[Ready this day. 
Victims, 


By ANDREW 
ln 2 vols. 8vo, 3Us, 


“A Mission to Dahomé,” &e. Svo, with Map 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORGE CAN TERBURY’S WLLL. 
Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &e. 
SHE 
Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “ Faithless, or tae Loves of the Period,” 


SECRET 


3 vols. 


By Mrs. Henry 
Novel. 


3 vols. 


LIVES. A By 


and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


A Novel. By the Author of 
By the Author of “ Aunt 


From .A// the Year Round. In 3 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cuctn Guirrira, 


Author of * Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &e. 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. 


3 vols, 


By B. Leorotp 
By Francis 


By the Author of ‘ George 


3 vols. [Yearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





STATIONERY COMPANY'S 





ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, and 
SONS have much pleasure in respectfully 
informing their numerous friends and supporters that 
Mr. PUTTICK, Auctioneer, Jate of 47 Leicester square, 
this day joins their Firm as Partner. 
The GREAT METROPOLITAN AUCTION MART. 
(Established, 1813. Rebuilt, 1860.) 

King street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

March 31, 1870. 


Quarterly Sale of Books, Paintings, Musical and 
Scientific Instruments, Bronzes, China, and Works 
of Art. 

ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, and 
SONS give notice that their QUARTERLY 

SALE will commence on MONDAY, April 4, and con- 

time throughout the week.—Anction-rooms, No. 26 

King street, Covent Garden, March, 1870. 


SS and ESTATE at FLORENCE 
| —TO BE SOLD, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, an 
elegant and commodious villa-residence, suitable for a 
family of distinction, and situated on rising ground, 
commanding beautiful views of Florence and the 
surrounding country. It comprises a spacious hall and 
double staircase, leading to a noble suite of reception- 
rooms 150 feet in length. It also contains a dining- 
room, morning-rooms, large bedrooms with bath and 











dressing-rooms attached, supplied with water and 
every convenience for health and comfort. The 
loggias and terraces command extensive views. ‘The 


villa is adorned within and without with sculptures in 
marble and other works of art. The land consists of 
acres, suitable for ornamental grounds; or it would 
afford eligible sites for villas. 

Address, in the first instance, by letter, “ S$. G.,” care 
of Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and Cv., 15 Waterloo 
place, London. 


GB4SID E.—MID-SPRING.— 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully located on the 
margin of the SEA, and very enjoyable in MID- 
SPRING. Address, J. BOHN, Lifracombe, North Devon. 


C UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
’ most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 

| | (Crvrs. 
[The blades are = of the flnest Table.| Dsert.'per pr. 

steel.) | 








} 8 dis, djs. d. 
«per doz.| 13. 


ow 


3Hineh ivory handles 








. 10 6 5 . 
3}inch fine ivory balance handles. 18 .| 14 .| 5 § 
‘inch ivory balance handles ...... 21 16 5 9 
tineh fine ivory handles er =e So 
inch finest African ivory handles 34 Ss i x 

itto, with silver ferules si .| 35 .|13 6 
Ditto, with siivered blades. 46 -| 33 .| 13 6 
Nickel electro-silyer handles 23 19 .| 7 6 


Wittiam S. BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
Ment to H.R... the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
SER URE up ards of 700 Illustrations of his unri- 
be led Stock. with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
‘arge Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W: 1, 
la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street: 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; 
Peciinie ee yard, W. With the present Railway 
—— the cost of delivering goods to the most 
WILL: parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 

LIAM S. BURTON will . When desired, 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 





INSTITUTION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
For the Relief of Distressed Artivts, their Widows and 
Orphans. 
President—Sir Francis GRANT, P.R.A. 

The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL, in aid 
of the Funds of this Charity, will take place on SATUR- 
DAY, the 7th of May, in WILLIS’S ROOMS, St. 
James's, at 6 o'clock. 

His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL in the Chair. 
STEWARDS, 

Thos. H. A. Poynder, Esq. 
| Val. C. Prinsep, Esq. 

Geo. Richmond, Esq., R.A. 

J. L, Rutley, Esq. 

James Sant, Esq., R.A. 

Adam Scott, Esq. 

Marcus Stone, Esq. 

G. A. Storey, Esq. 

George Shalders, Esq. 

F. W. Topham, Esq. 
Charles Lutyens, Esq. E. M. Ward, Esq., R.A. 
Thoman M:Lean, Esq. Henry Weiga!, Esq 

*,* Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea; to be had 
of the Stewards, and the Assistunt-Secretary, from 
whom all particulars relating to the Institution may be 
obtained. 

JOUN EVERETT MILLATS, R 

FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, A 

24 Old Bond street, W. 


a GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
ve 


William Agnew, Esq. 
F. B. Barwell. Esq. 
Robert W. Edis, Esq. 
Henry Evill, Esq. 

W. P. Frith, Esq., R.A. 
Henry Graves, Esq. 

J. P. Heseltine, Esq. 
A. F. Jackson, Esq. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq. 
Edwin Long, Esq. 





A., Hon. Sec. 
sistant-Secretary. 





OT ee ota for the PRESENT 
SPASON.—H. J. NICOLL, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outfliter, 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 
from 20s to 638 each; frock and morning coats of 
twilled imperial and other cloths, trousers for walking, 
riding, or dress, from 14s. to 308.; waistcoats of spring 
materials from 10s 6d to 21s. 

The NEW EMBROIDERED CLOTH COURT SUIT, 
complete, £20 5s; Deputy-Lieutenant’s ditto, £36, 

FOR BOYS. 

The New Registered Belt Dress for first Suit, 21s. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s. Morning Suits, from 
25s. Evening Dress Suits, from 55s. Highland Suits, 
from 31s 6d. Overcoats of spring textures, from I 4s. 
Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &., suitable for 


each dress. 
FOR LADIES. 

Riding-Habits, in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and superfive cloths, from £3 3s to £6 6s; riding 
trousers, from 218; hats, with lace falls, 2is; prom- 
enade jackets in great variety ; waterproof, ‘l'weed, and 
Melton travelling costumes, £1 lla 6d and £2; ditto, 
skirts, 20s and 25s; waterproof Tweed cloaks, from 
2is; searlet, blue, and other coloured waterproof cloth 
shawls, from 15s 6d to 21s. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 

(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON.....000000. < 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... <50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 














COLLEGE, 





M ALVERN 
4 

The NEXT TERM will commence on WEDNESDAY» 
MAY 4th. 


Si LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. 

Principal, Dr. L. Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E., late 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The next term commences on MONDAY, MAY 2, 1870. 

Applications for admission should be addressed t© 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld), at the College, Spring Grove, 
Middlesex. 

N ON-COLLEGIATE STUDENTS at 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Parents of boys aged 15 or 16 to whom it would be an 
object to obtain a University Degree after a course of 
Three years under careful superintendence and Private 
Tuition, partly in Cambridge and partly in the country, 
ure requested to communicate with 

The Rev. PREBENDARY BRERETON, Little 
Massingham, Rougham, Norfolk. 


IVIL SERVICE and OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEST.— 
A Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami- 
nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain by 
previous trial their fitness fur any public examination. 
For prospectus, apply, by letter only, to the Hon. 
Sec., J. W. CARLILE, Esq., 1 King’s Benca waik, 
‘Temple, E.C, 





JITCHIN COLLEGE (for WOMEN). 
—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held in London, and will occupy four days, 
beginning June 4th. Forms of entry are now ready 
and may be obtained on application to the Hon. Sec., 
Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham place, London, N.W. 
‘These forms must be returned on or before April 30th. 
Scholarships tenable from October, 1870, will be 
awarded to the Candidates who shall pass best in the 
Entrance Examination, as follows :— 

1. A Scholarship covering the whole fees for the 
College course, i¢., of the annual value of 100 guineas 
for three years, 

2. A Scholarship covering half the fees for the 
course, é.¢., of the annual value of fifty guineas for three 
years, 








PRENCHL GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
The SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the contributions of artists of the 
French and Flemish Schools, will OPEN on MONDAY, 
April 4.—Adinission, ls, Catalogue, td. 


Professor Pepper's Lecture Entertainment, 
“ On the last New and Wonderful (ihost Effects, and 
other Optical Resources of the Polytechnic"—The 
romantic tale of Rip Van Winkle, with extraordinary 
Dioramic and Spectral Scenes, The story narrated by 
Mr. Ward. Vocalist, Miss Pearson; and the New 
Music by Mr. Frewin, Herr Schalkenbach, and Band.— 
American organ daily.—Professor Pepper's annual 
course “On Astronomy and Spectrum Analysis,” 
Wednesdays at 2.30, and Saturdays at 3, during Lent, 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. Open from 12 to 5 
Admission to the whole, Is, 


At TRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 
4 


at the 
and 7 till 10. 
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In the press, and shortly will be published. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN HEXHAM ABBEY 
CHURCH. 


By the Rey. J. W. HOOPER. 
London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners street, W. 





A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY HUGH MILLER. 


Now ready, uniform with the Cheap Edition of Hugh Miller's Works, crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


LEADING ARTICLES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


By HUGH MILLER, 
Author of “The Old Red Sandstone,” &c., &. 


E:dited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. JOHN DAVIDSON. 
With a Characteristic Portrait of the Author, facsimile from a Photograph, by D. O. HiLL, R.S.A. 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 268, will be pub- 
lished on WEDNESDAY, April 13. ADVERTISEMENTS 
intended for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later 
than WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 6. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 





THE ART JOURNAL,| #2, QUARTERLY REVIEW. — 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 


A MonTHLY ReEcORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE FORTHCOMING NUMBER a 

smere : : . or Draiax , MING NUMBER of the above Periodical 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN. must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th, and 
With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and numerous | Bills by the 6th instant, 


Voodcuts. JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
Published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 





—— Now ready, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. rNUE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 4 ie aes. : oe 
1, A DAUGHTER of the EAST, after J. F. Portaels. 


CONTENTS. 
2. ST. PETER MARTYR, after Titian, 1. The RETURN of SPRING. By John Sheehan, 
" § i JLA, from the Statue by G. Fontana. Author of “ The Irish Whisky-Drinker,” &c. 
sg cameras . d : 2. The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By William 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS:— The Royal Scottish Gilbert. 
Academy Exhibition—Ravenna and its Christian Chap. 1. Introductory. 
Monuments—Picture Galleries of Italy, by James ., 2. Gideon Harcourt. 
Dafforne, illustrated—Brittany and its Byways, illus- 3. A FIRST LOVE. 
trated—On the Adaptability of our Native Plants to| 4, ALEXANDER HERTZEN. 
Parposes of Ornamental Art, illustrated— Ornithology, | 5, The BIRD of PASSAGE. By J. S. Le Fann, 


illustrated—The Museums of England—The Mayer Author of * Uncle Silas,” &. Chapters I. to LX. 








Museum, Liverpool, by L. Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated— 6. ROME in WINTER. 
The Stately Homes of England—Arundel Castle, by 7. A BIT of TUSCAN LIFE in the 17th CENTURY. 
8. O. Hall, F.S.A., illustrated. With numerous other By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 
Papers on Current Art Topics. 10. A RACE fora WIFE. By tho Author of “ Breezie 
+ VIRTUE Yo.. Ivy lane, Paternost 2 Langton.” 
— —_— —, ee ee ee Chap. 11. An Afternoon at Tattersall’s, 
Now ready, price 6s, for APRIL. ” = Cnemneing Son te ie 
TITS oe hl + . Concerni Mrs. Hudson, 
HE BR ITI SH 4‘ Q U ARTERLY » 14, The Race for the Two Thousand. 
iad oe No. CIl. Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
SONTENTS. etn ae ieee As * 

1. Mr. FROUDE’S CONCLUDING VOLUMES. i » 1 
2, PROPHECY in the CRITICAL SCHOOLS of the HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

CONTINENT. 39TH YEAR. 
3. ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS. CONTENTS of APRIL Part.—Price 7d. 
4. EVANGELICAL NONCONFORMITY UNDER the | WINTERING at MENTONE, In Three Chaps, 

PLANTAGENETS. TORPEDOES and HARBOUR DEFENCES. 
5. The PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE of the OLD | The FATAL BOUQUET. 

UNIVERSITIES. A GLIMPSE at a BRITISH CLASSIC. 
&. “The PLACE where LIGHT DWELLETH.” SAVAGES I HAVE KNOWN.—The Indian. 
7. The COUNCIL of the VATICAN. A GOOD HONEST POUND. 
8. CHURCH PROBLEMS in MADAGASCAR. AMONG the MAGYARS. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. MRS. BANWELL’'S LEGACY. 


OUR JUDGES. 

: SHERIDAN at WORK, 

Price 2s 6d. The og Bry ‘APE from SIBERIA, 
7 Th .wWHip The PULLMAN HOTEL EXPRESS. 

y | '\HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. The MONTH: Seience and Arts 

1. 


London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





No. XXIX. APRIL, 1870. FOUR PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 
The APOSTLES’ CREED. By J. E. Carpenter, M.A. | And Chaps. XIX.—XXVL. of an Original Tale, entitled 
2, BUDDHISM and CHRISTIANITY. By R. A. aw ENDOLINE’S HARVEST. . 
Armstrong, B.A. pecmeiancseanl 
3. ag ASPECTS of the DOCTRINE of NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
MMORTALITY. By Presbyter Anglicanus. _ rN r x 
4. HEREDITARY PIETY. By Frances Power Cobbe.| (1 UN DAY MORNING, 
5. ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. In MEMORIAM. | hk consisting of Original Articles characterized 
By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
6. ROMA SOTTEBRANEA, By Charles Beard, B.A. Thoughtful. Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 
7. NOTICES of BOOKS, printed. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NoORGATE, 14 SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 





Henrietta street, C t Garden, London, and 20 Soutl i TS 
i i“, mt | TRISH LAND BILL—SPEECH on the SECOND 
aia LEADING. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 124. Revised, with Notes, 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for QPEECH of the RIGHT HON. 
APRIL, with Illustrations by Ropert BArNgs | KJ CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, M.P., House of 














and GEORGE DU MAURIER. Commons, March 7, 

CONTENTS. London: Robert JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross. 
ge mbes Bee ge an Iilus- Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt side, 6s, gilt edges, 7s. 
SOUNDING he GONG. eer POF re Illustrated with full-page Engravings by G. Cruikshank. 
The BARBAROSSA LEGEND. By Kar! Blind. JAPOLEON BUONAPARTE (History 
Fa Fo anaemia hag of), Reprinted from the “Family Library,” with 
At ROME. By H.C. Merivale. considerable additions. 


The USES of FOOLS. 

FOG-SIGNALS. 

AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 20, The Picnic on Bey-y-Gair. 


London: WILLIAM TgGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





4to, fancy boards, price 63. 


» 21. Cast away in the Clouds. OHN LEECH’S ETCHINGS, com- 
» 22 Mr. Hemprigge breaks his Rule and | e prising 51 of the best of this inimitable artist's 
makes a Confidence. Sketches, with explanatory letter-press. 





SmitH, EvpsR, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3g 6d, 


THE IMMORTALS. 


OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE ; 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “The Poetry of Creation,” 
Many Lands,” &c. : 
“Tf it be part of the poet's office to lif 

of his fellow-men from the dust—to lift } 

the abysses of the vast universe, that office the wri 
of this book has most certainly fulfilled. The me 
his view is beyond all doubt magnificent. Thee 
of ‘The Immortals’ is full of elevating thought”, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapelde 


SIR GEORGE RAMSAY'S NEW WorRK 
This day, small 8yo, 3s 6d. ; 


ONTOLOGY ; or, THINGS EXIsriyg 


By Sir George Ramsay, Bart. 
Author of ‘‘Instinct and Reason,” “Principles , 
Psychology,” &e. he 
London: JAMES WALTON, 137 Gower Street, 


* Boing ot 


thoughts 
2 up into 





te FUEL of the SUN. By W 
-_ MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., Author of “Through 
ay with a Kuapsack,” &c, Post Syo, cloth, Price 
Bes An attempt to explain some of the greatest mysteries 
of the universe. : . 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 3s 6d; by post, 33 9d 
VONTINENTAL FARMING ay 
PEASANTRY. 
By JAMES HOWARD, M,P. 


London: W. RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and ql 
Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 1s, by post slid is 
i hy EK POLICY of the CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES’ ACTS, 1868 and 1869, Tested by the 
Principles of Ethical and Political Science, By Suatpoy 
Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Jurispra- 
dence, University College, London. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 
Now ready, price 12s. 
UTOBIOGRAPHIC  RECOLLEC. 
Ps TIONS of GEORGE PRYME, Esq., M.A. some 
time Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, and MP. for 
the Borough. Edited by his DAUGHTER, 
Cambridge: DEeIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London : BELL and DALDY. 
Now ready, price 6s. 
i be OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
BOAT RACES.—A Chronicle of the Contests on 
the Thames in which University Crews have bornea 
part, from A.D, 1829 to A.D. 1869. Compiled from the 
University Club Books, and other Contemporary and 
Authentic Records; with Maps of the Racing Courses, 
Index of Names, and an Introduction on Rowing, and 
its Value as an Art amd Recreation. By W. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, B.A., of Downing College, Cambridge ; late 
Secretary of the Cambridge University Boat Club. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, 
London: BELL and DALpy. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 

4 ie E ARGUMENT for the INTELLEC- 

TUAL CHARACTER of the FIRST CAUSE, 

as Affected by recent Investigations of Physical Science, 

Being the Burney Prize Essay for the Year 1863. By 

GEORGH GILBERT ScoTt, Jun. B.A., F.S.A., of Jesus 
College. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: Brel and DALDY. 


Just published, price 16s. cloth. 
THE TINEINA of SOUTHERN 
EUROPE. By H. T. Starnton. F.RS,, Sec, LS, 
Also now ready, priee 12s 6d. 
rE ELEVENTH VOLUME of the 
NATURAL HISTORY of the TINEINA. 
London: JOHN VAN VoorsT, 1 Paternoster row. 





This day is published, price 1s. 
RITISH POLICY in INDIA, with 
Special Reference to the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. By an ENGLISHMAN. 
London: J. BURBIDGE and Co., 354 Moorgate street, 
n.C. 





UESTIONS RELATING to the 
THEORY of MUSIC. By Geo. West. Free 
by post for 13 stamps. ‘ Mr, West's ‘ Ques 
tions’ seem destined to become a standard 
work in the musical world,”—Vide orth 
London News. 


OQOODLAND TRILLINGS. Mor: 
ceaux de Salon, for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by L Liesica. “ Anelegant composition, easy 
and effective.”"—Vide Observer. “ It is a delight- 
fully sparkling piece, highly suggestive of its 
name.” —Manchester Courier. 

VVENING CHIMES. Composed for 
the Pianoforte by I. LizBicu. Free by post for 
19 stamps. 


rMiiE MUSICAL BOX. A Sensational 
Caprice, for the Pianoforte. Composed by L 
LigsBicu. Always encored. Free by post for 

19 stamps. 
London: Published only by Ropert Cocks and Oo, 











New Burlington street, and of all musicsellers 
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This day, the APRIL Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
The IRISH LAND BILL of 1870. By Henry Dix Hutton. 
MICHAEL OBREN' OVITCH, Prince of Servia. By Humphry Sandwitb. 
VAUVENARGUES. By the Editor. - 
The “ ATTIS” of CATULLUS. By Robinson Ellis. 


A Kin TIME. By George Meredith. 
The PRACTICAL LAWS of DECORATIVE ART. By F. T. Palgrave. 


The WOMAN of BUSINESS. (Concluded) By Marmion Savage. 
The IRISH LAND BILL. By W. O'Connor Morris. 
Some BOOKS of the MONTH. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


On March 31 will be published, price 1s, Part I. of 


THE MYST ERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by S. L. FrLpeEs. 
in Twelve Monthly Numbers, if ith the Original 
site oe Pickwick ” and Copperfield.” PR ee a Te 





Now ready, demy 8vo, with Maps, 9s. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE, 
AND 
THE POLICY OF COUNT BEUST. 
, POLITICAL SKETCH OF MEN AND EVENTS FROM 1866 to 1870. 
By AN ENGLISHMAN, 
pint L-The NEW CONSTITUTION. 
pigt IL—FOREIGN POLICY. 


part IIL—QUESTION of the NATIONALITIES—ELECTORAL REFORM— 
The LATE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ETON. By an Erontan. 


Illustrated by Sidney P, Hall. 1 vol., 12s. 


The FELLAH. By Epmunp Apovt. 


by Sir RANDAL ROBERTS, 1 vol., 9s. 


Translated 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of * The Bachelor of the Albany.” 


The WOMAN of BUSINESS; or, the Lady and 
the Lawyer. By MARMION SAVAGE, Author of “The Falcon Family,” “ My 
Uncle, the Curate,” &e, In 3 vols. 


EREIGHDA CASTLE. <A Novel in 3 Vols. 


(Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, 

IN CONNECTION WITH MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

MUDIE’S Library Messengers deliver the New Books at the Residences of 

Subscribers in every part of London and the Suburbs, on a plan which has given 

general satisfaction for many years. 

THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Secretaries of Book Clubs 
and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are respectfully invited 
to apply for the NEW EDITION of 

MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR APRIL, 
This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Popular Books at the lowest 
current prices, 








*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester; and by order from all 
Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New OXxrorD sTREET, LONDON. 
City Orrice, 4 KING sTREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, small crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


THE HOME LIFE 
IN THE LIGHT OF ITS DIVINE IDEA. 


By the Rey. JAMES BALDWIN BROWNE, B.A. 

“This is a remarkable volume of sermons. Breathing the purest spirituality, 
they are also full of practical wisdom.”—Spectator. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


THE CLUB AND THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
BEING PICTURES OF MODERN LIFE, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND 
PROFESSIONAL. 
By CECIL HAY, M.A. 
In 2 yols., 21s. 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 











NEW WORKS. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL. Edited 


by J. A. Frovupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS, 


The AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

ae on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. By Professor Max Miillor. First 
cture. 

LIFE in INDIA. Chap. 8. The Overland Route. 

The COST of a NAPOLEON. 

IRISH POLITICS and IRISH PRIESTS. 

CAPITAL—LABOUR—PROFIT. By Professor J. E. T. Rogers. 

A FORTNIGHT in KERRY. By the Editor. 

The FUTURE of TURKEY. By John Vickers. 

RETRORSUM. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 

NATIONAL ARMIES and MODERN WARFARE. 


Lora IR. By the Right Hon. B. Disrazt, 
M.P. 3 vols, post 8vo0, 31s 6d, [On Monday, May 2. 
“‘Nosse hee omnia salus est adolescentulis."—TsRENTIUS, 


N? APPEAL: a Novel. 3 vols. 31s 6d. 





“The story, worked out in many passages with good taste and considerable power, 
is a healthy and real contribution to public thought, on @ subject as important as it 
is delicate."—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


[ AND SYSTEMS and = INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMY of IRELAND, ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL COUN- 
—. +! iT. E. Ciirre Leste, LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 

aw. S8vo, 12s. 


’ YT Y y 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEU- 
TRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
Ry MoOuNTAGUE BexNarp, M.A. Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, Oxford. Royal 8vo, I6s. (On Wednesday next, 


THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 
NATIONS. By the Rey. Gronce W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, 23s. [On Tuesday next. 


‘THE LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. 
SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS to VARIOUS FRIENDS, Edited 


by the Rey. Canon Sir GILbext F. Lewis, Bart. 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 


KNGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of Indian 


Travel. By JOHN MATHESON, Glasgow. With a Map and 82 Illustrations 
engraved on wood. Imperial 8vo, price 31s 6d. (On Thursday next. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 
and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 


Dragoons. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NOTES on THUCYDIDES. Books I, IL, 


and If. By J. G. Suepparp, M.A., and L. EvANs, MLA., semetime Fellows 
of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PEECHES from THUCYDIDES. Translated 
into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction. by 
HENRY MvusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
8vo, 10s 6d. (Jn a few days. 


L OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
By A. BAtN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in fae University of Aberdeen. 
2 Parts, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d; or separately, Part I. “ Deduction,” 4s ; 

Part IL. “ Induction,” 6s 6d. 


THe STOICS, EPICUREANS, andSCEPTICS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by OSWALD J, RRICHRL, 
B.C.L. and M.A. Crown 8yvo, 14s. 


THE VISIBLE UNITY of the CATHOLIC 
CHURCH MAINTAINED AGAINST OPPOSITE THEORIES. With an 
Explanation of certain Passages in Ecclesiastical History erroneously 
appealed to in their Support. By M. J. Ruovss, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By T. V. SHort, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Second Edition. 


Asaph. Eighth Edition, 


rT y - 4) 
THe QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, 
for APRIL. Conducted by Sir W. Farrparrn, Bart. F.R.S., W. Crookes, 
F.R.S., R. Hunt, F.R.S., H. Woopwarp, F.G.S., and J. SAMUBLSON, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor. 8vo, with several Illustrations, 5s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, MEGALITHIC STRUCTURES of the CHANNELISLANDS: their History and 
Analogues. By Licut. 8. P. Oliver, Roy. Art., F.R.G.S, 
2, On INSANITY. By Dr. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. 
3. The METALLURGICAL INDUSTRY of CLEVELAND. 
i. On “TROPHIC NERVES.” By George Rolleston, M.D., F.RS., Linacre Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology, Oxford. a ees 
5 tCENT 3SERVATIONS o INDERGROUN JRES, or the 
_ “oo o ~ sew ha rey te — By Edward Hull, MLA., F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Lreland. 
6. Mr. BRUCE'S MINES’ REGULATION BILL. 
7. On PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. By George Gore, F.R.S, 
3. ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, and Recent Phenomena of Refraction. 
Samuel Barber. 





By 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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** A New Series of “ The 








> e ” ° . 
porary Review begins with | ste wean The DI 
/ diane ; = Political Problems for our Age and Country. RE DIARY of a Pt PURITAN in 
the April AN umber. W. R. Greg, Demy svo, pp. 342, cloth, 10s 6d, Extracts from the Jour: orp > the FIRST. : bei ing 
pines ol 7 
Wationsl eer in Europe and Edited by Miss Wesp, 2 vols. 9 4 —_ ¥ allingson 
merica sy J PRoBYN, Author of * * Essays “This singularly quair = 
on Italy, Ireland, and the United States of | us an exe = jie a re er ¥ sting book gives - 
America.” Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-243, cloth, 5s. phenomena which brought about a, _— Politica! 
CONTENTS | Benedict de Spinoza: his Life. Correspondence, | revolution. Not only as they influena - ub 2 A Bo 
and Ethics, By R. Witits, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv.- | and were manifest in public acts, but as thay od,.., 
648, cloth, 21s. in the section of society of which Ne} heminh Wallin ~ we 
- , onsidere ‘ n 
Oo! Molochology not Theology: Penang Sermons, road nae we ider “4 aia presentative, © erosive tre “A bo 
3y JAMES ABERIGH-MACKAY, B.D., Senior Chaplain ng action of that leaven which we orked et the’ 4 A 
of the nation until it leavened tae whole mags, Bat wae 
ut, —fimes. 





ng. 





Times. rtful naivete Her 


| of Merut, Author of “* L onion to Lucknow, } le i 

| “Hymns to Christ as God,” * An Answer to the a 08 this, : 1 book is extremely amus Nehemiah 
| Archbishop of York,” &c. Printed at the request of | %!/5 all about himself with a deligs 
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REVIE the Protestants of Penang. 8vo, pp. xii.-336, cloth, 5s. \ 
W The Scottish Minister: or, the Eviction. By 
} | Story of Religion and Love. Crown 8vo, pp. MEMOIRS x ste ta per 
4 cloth, 2s 6d. a ow oon UISE dg 
AND MONTAGU. In crown 8yo, Lod 
| = Modern Buddhist; being the Views of a | Portrait, 7s 6d. ee ith Puotographie ag 
‘ Siumese Minister of State on his Own and other | Extrem: " oats or | 
(Magazine of Thought, | ey ig caren gg meme - - Le 3, by on ~ed | circle of = agree on — pecially in tree y 
STER, iterprete 3) .B.M. or L | e noblesse ho ‘ 03e 
| General iu Siam, &e. Crown 8vo, pp. 92, cloth, 3s 6d. | os a . tig W: 3 ae / “ -4 “er ro bP tenga Madang + 
FOR APRIL. | New Work on Buddhism, spirits ati wtenets it ale. aap i. bp x = devout gilt 
, By Captain RoGers, R.E., and Professor MAX Mcnuer, | acquainted.”—G/obe, ae The 
Price 2s 6d, Monthly. Buddhaghosha’s Parables. Translated from THE 
. | Surmese, by Capt. H. T. Rougrs, RE. With an| MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane CBA 
| Jutroduetion,c ining Buddha's Dhammapadam, AustsN. AUTHOR'S EDITION, Iné rown 8 
| or “Path of Virtue.” Translated from the Pali, beautifally printed in good, “ar type, . T 
1 y | by B. MAX MULLER. Demy 8vo, pp. clxxii -206, each vol. =o 
. A Chapter of Acci-} aii iocaedlihs Valet tid A Br 
Also now 1 y, uniform in size and price:— 
i Shake speare and the Emblem - Writers: 1.—SENSE and SENS SB 1 ” 
dents in Comparative an Exposition ir Similarit 3 of ‘hought and 2—PRIDI PRI eensestetie ry. wAB 
Expression. recaded by « View of the Emblem- a eee nd VICK. , 
Theology. Book Literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry 3.—EMMA, — 
| GaRen, SB : | sated with Wood- “Shakespeare has neither equal nor second. Bat oe fo 
aa euts and Photoli t y bound in cloth, | a y the iters Ave approach 
™ “a nia eae | wilt, | urge medium Svo 3 ae pend i ae r - >i gr as m hae Ww ‘have con l tation Stert 
ge ane t 5 H ge bmperk 0 e gre ter, we 10 Hesitation ig 
8vo, £2 12s Gd. placing Jane Austen woman W n Eg! 
1 ol Waom England i “ 
| History of American Socialisms. By ee | justly proud.”—Lord MAcauLay, ies of 
Hivmpuney Norus, 1 vo pp 678, clot s 
yA Suggestions for a Ne Ww The Trish Land. By GEORGE CAMPBELL, ( tatet (A apenige wh a WIFE, By Hawley St. : 
Kind of Biograph a og ae oe ie 
Oo” Author of “3 ion u nie. Part I. Visit | 0, 108 Gd, the mos 
me 0 logTap y: | in the Spring. Part Uf. A Visit in the oon unin, ibe EDITION moral of 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-L00, eloth, 33 6d. of RED ASA “A ve 
Tt ’ } ” 
By ROBERT GOODBRAND, M.A, The Land Gaestion | in Ireland. viewed from ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up taste. — 
in Indian Stand-point, By a Bo IBAY CIVILIAN, as a Flower,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, Haga 
Svo, pp. 74, sewed, Ls, ** Red as a Rose is She’ is very far from relying for 
. . A Har: ife. By MAxtin Monck. 2 vols., crown | its interest on the sort of incidents usua ally recogaite OLA 
$ Tho English Girls ee Re tet 2 ro crown | eeesstionsl. To bo aio to tall tpanebaes Mf sat 
. 5 : rae th Series of Breitmann Ballads, po ory = = te : rn tinary eae ae tN form th and 
: . groune ork of lis novel & great gif Few readers iful 
Education. Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. | Will fuil to be fascinated by the tale, aud will takes — 
By CHARLES G, LELAND, Ls. deep interest in the hopes and fears and joys and Anné 








\f CONTENTS :—Breit ‘s Going to Church—The | sorrows of Esther Craven. There i tic re 
By MENELLA B, SMEDLEY, First Edition of ceeniok " Gi ili eet k rn Rect ges of St John ‘G or urd's k oe pe BDI 


Steinli von Slang—To a Friend studying German— | which makes them far more lively an in sting than 





Love Song—Glossary. the washy studies of the French schoo!."—T7imes, March THE 1 

4 f M ] On the History and Development of Gilds | 7 !57¥- ‘humour, 

n and the Origin of Trade Unions. By Luo ’ aN For a lo 

? Q C1€ ce 0 ora, s. BRENTANO, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor ae. ag ag a R. pare A os 
Juris Utriusque et Philusophiw. 8yo, pp. xvi.-134, - sate geeie a A al ALE 

By Professor HENRY CALDERWOOD, | cloth, 3s 6a. Fc nc One 1 

Two Addresses. I. Systematic Policy. II, Edu- e Fors review of this novel see the Times of Satur. BEL 

day, March 26, 1870. “This 


cation. Delivered on the Festival of Hum: wnity, in 








’ ‘ the Years be and ‘S2 since ist Op pening of the RECREATIONS of RECLUSE. In to the | 
D. Dr. Rowland Williams) views 'tevsinion ssnnirstsiy Fiona isc. | BEC 8 REO te 





i j i pp. 60, sewed, 1s. JABEZ OLIPHANT: a Novel. In3 alps 
and ee pe in esa Seaw x. a and the se York vols. crown 8yo. [Jn a few days, = > 
, ress for Thir ears: Progress of American . 
porary ¢ 1810U8 oug Journalism from Ts40 to 1870. By Avaustcs| The ADVENTURES of WALTER owt 
n MAvenick, 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, [ustrations, RALEIGH SINJOHN; a Cosm >politan Romance, — 
By the Rev, JOHN OWEN. and Appendix, 8vo, pp. 502, cloth, Ls. By Hi. C. Ross JOHNSON, F.R.G:S, Author of “A The 
Death the Enemy; and other Poems. By Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps.” Crown het 





WILLIAM H. Wricit, B.A., late S ote jar of Corpus Svo, 10s 6d. 
I i Colle ge, Camt idle 5 vy fess ) E giish 
Christi « “ise olga ee seney SKETCHES of MODE ERN PARIS. 


6, Karly Oriental History Comer tua et hee oe 































— = ete: 4 a Lec ture a. iver a before the Keswick Literary wre lus Gd. phe 
By Professor RAWLINSON. Siccty nl gabinied iy rodeo To whlch |The FALL of BABYLON, as Fore 
CLIFTON WARD, gical a. . wiate of the Royal oe scl > Os — sing en AN( 
School of _. of the Geological Sarvey of oer " capi y : 
, 2 ONTE 3:—The Prete » Papacy—Babylon 
a f C f * England and Wales, 8yo, pp. 28, sewed, Is. - NTE a : $a? ” 
ve On a Fol mM 0 on Ta The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America. pk hale Tr —— Eadit« 
. : with their lufluence on the Oceanic Atmospheric ‘ ‘ 
ternity Suited to the Pre- | and Land C ‘urrents, al vd tl 1¢ Distr ‘bution of a 3. | ocean J - im mal, haren<s6) ) Caress, ting éc. 
By George CATLIN, Witha Map. [/n a few days. 
sent Work of the English | me ‘tathe ana its Uses: or, tusiructions in tne | The POETRY of the _ PERIOD. By v 
ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of Season: a Satire.” 
: Tat 


Church Art of Turning Wood and Metal. Inclading a De 
x scription of the m “> lern Appliances for the Crown 8yo, 7s 6d 
Ornamentation of Plane and Curved Surfaces, With meni 
By Canon WESTCOTT an Appendix, in which is described an entirely novel RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
: form of Lathe for Excentric and Rose Engine-Turn- Sead a , + ree 
ing; a Lathe and Planing Machine combined; and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
other valuable matter relating tv the Art. Copi- 
TION of k 1e DEPAR “ART- 


8. Mr. Mark Pattison’s| sii iret Sond Bitton oro. pp. 280, | PUBLISHES nT of SCIENCE aed AR ii 
i T % AL DIAG AMS. By 


The Amateur Mechanic’s Workshop: aTrea-| PITY sk L OG t 
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Edition of Pope's Essay | ti, coutwning riain and Concise Directions for the Professor MARSHALL, FES. Nine Sheets, lie 
- Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Cast- | ¢ coloured 12s 6d each, or « nvas, rollers and 
on Man. ing, Forging, Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. | yo phishs \ 20 ainda paint Picea cgay aos Lin 
3y the Author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” Pro- . ‘g wes 2 ' : etic 
fusely illustrated. 8vo, pp. iv.-148, cloth, 6s. By the san ithor, Second Edition, just published 
By the Rev. J. B. MAYOR. A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from Di SCRIP ri IN of the HUMAN W A 
the Period of the unelukes to the Death of l BODY, its Stru 1d Functions. Illustrated ve 
Mohammed Ali; from rs b — pean M: moirs, by nine Physiologica! ‘I iagrams, taining 198 KEPT 
” Oral Tradition, and Local R bh. By A. A. | Coloured Figures, reduced n the large work, 
9 The Chu ] ches of Eng- Paton, F.RGS., Author of “Re searches on the | designed for the use of : und young men Con 
e ] d A f Danube and Adriatic.” $ ul enlarged Edition. | destined for the Medical Profs nd “y popular 
— ‘ j 2 vols, Svo, pp. Xx,-S41, cloth, 21s. instruction gene rally. 2 vuls. roya! 4to, th, 21s. 
and. PrOpos hy some The Pentateuch: and its Rel 1 to the Jewish | VOT \NIC 1 DIAG R AMS. By Pro- Wit 
Recent Addresses at Sion | and Christian Dispensa 3y ANDREWS Nor- | ca eisai Space onl 
College PON, late Professor of § sd History, Harvard | D fessor Hensiow Complete on nine 8 sheets Jus 
University, Mass. Edited ouN JAMES TAYLER, | Paper, measuring 3 fect 9 inches by 2 feet 7 inches; 
iit B.A Member of the Historico-Theological Society | Whole highly coloured after the original drawings. ‘ ; wa 
of Leipsig, and Principal of M inchester New Col- Price of the set, £2: or mounted on canvas, with 
I } L 
i —————— lege, London, Crown Svo, pp. xii.-136, cloth, 2s 6d. | rollers and varnished, £3. ‘ oy 
London: ALFRED TARRANT, 11 Serle street, nd 68 | 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—$————— 


pree Russia. By W. Hepworth 


with Coloured Illustrations, 
(On April 8, 


about the Clergy. By 


Oxon. SECOND EDITION. 


2 vols. Sv9, 


prion. 


30s. 
2 J.C. JBAFFRESON, B.A. 
9 vols. 810, 30s. } 
«A book of sterling excellence, in which all, laity as 
? gy, Will find entertainment aud instruction. 


qrall as cler, 
Vol. 2. 


—fimes. 
Dedicated by express 


Her Majesty's Tower. 
ission to the Queen. FIFTH EDITION. Svo, los, 


By W. Herworti DIXON. 
permiss 

Ioige’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1870. Under the Est wblished Patronage of Her 
Majesty, and corrected by 
all the New Creations. 
the Arms ; 
gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


the Marriage of Peleus and 


THETIS, and other Pocms. — 
CHAMBERLAYNE, B.A. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Brave Lady. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 
«+4 Brave Lady’ is sure to be popular.”—/uity 
“The * Brave Lady * thr ighout rivets the unr 
sympathy of the reader, and her history deserves to 
stand foremost among the author's works.”"— Telegraph. 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 


of “No Church,” “Owen, a Waif,” &e. 3 vols. 


’ D Tit, 
St. Bede’s. By Mrs. Hilsart. 
“This stor? is told, the plot is ingenious, and 
the most scrupulous could take no exception to the 
moral of the tale.”"—.1/ henwum. 
“A very pleasing love story, W 
taste.” —Daily News. 


Hagar. 

OLAVE’S,” &e. 
“A book to be cherished in the reader's momory. 
The story is full of strong human interest, and is rich in 
peautiful bits of description." —Z.aminer’. 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 


By George Wesse Dasent, D.C.L. FOURTH 
TION. 3 vols. 

Tue Times.—“ This is a very interesting novel; wit, 

humour, and keen observation abound in every page, 

Fora long while we have not met a work of fiction 

containing such a fund of entertainment.” 


One Maiden Only. By E. Camp- 
BELL TAINSH, Author of “St. Alice,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This story is true to nature, and recommends itself 
to the reader as a genuine study of character.”"— 

Atheneum. 

“Mr, Tainsh is always on the side of what is right, 
and pure, and noble. To much of this book we can 
give hearty praise. The story has considerable 
interest, The characters are drawn with power, and 
the style shows the hand of one who knows the literary 


art." Spectator. 

The Heir Expectant. By the 
3 vols. 

(Just ready. 


39th Edition, 1 vol., with 


Vews- 








well 


wrked out 


3 vols. 


Author of “Raymond's Heroine,” &e. 


“We anticipate that the judicious and novel design 
of such a series will meet, as it deserves, with wide- 
spread and lasting favour.”"—Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS, 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A, 
Price 2s 6d, bound in cloth. 
This day is published, 
VOL. III. HERODOTUS. 
By GEORGE C. SWAYNE, M.A. 
Tate Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxferd. 
Volumes I. and IL. contain : 
I. HOMER: The ILIAD. 
Il HOMER: The ODYSSEY. 
By the Editor. 
Vol IV. will be published in May. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon lon, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








This day is published. 


JOURNAL 


OF THR 


By General CAVALIE MERCER, 
Commanding the 9th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
WUi14M BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ee 


Just ready, Second Editi on, price 8s 6d, cloth. 
THe GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
JouHN Henry NeEwMAy, D.D. 


London: BuRNS, OATE ’ 7P 
ndon : 8, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street 
and 63 Paternoster row, 


By 





peautifully engraved, handsomely bound, | 


By TANKERVILLE 


with nice | 


| 
By the Author of “¢ St. | Increase of the Episcopate.—Bi 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


Now Ready, Sra TILOUSAND, 8vo, 9s. 


Theological Essays. By Various Writers, 


CONTENTS. 

| Miracles.—Dean of St. Pacts. 

| ons ae ee oy _ 

| Evidences of Christianity. —Bishop of KiLLALor, 
KILFENORA, and CLONPERT. 

Propheey—and the Mosaic Record of Creation. 
—Rev. Dr. M*Cavt. 





Ideology and Sabscription,—Canon Cook. 


the Nobility. Containing | 


The Pentateuch.—Rev. Grorce RAWLINSON, 
Inspiration.—Bishop of Exy. 
York. 


its Interpretation.—Bishop of 


| Death of Christ.—Arechbishop of 


Seripture and 
GLoUucEsTeR and Bristot. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE. 


the Present 


mnd 


Essays on Church Questions of 


By Various Writers. Se Edi- 


CONTENTS. 





Ritualism and Uniformity.—BesJamMin Suaw, 
M.A, 

shop of Baru 
and WELLS, 

Powers and Duties of the Priesthood.—Canon 
PAYNE SMITIL 

National Edueation.—Rev, Arex. R. Grant. 

Doctrine of the Eucharist.—Rev. G. H. SuMNER. 

Scripture and Ritual.—Canon T, D. Bernarp, 

The Church in South Africa.—Artruur MILLs, 
M.A. 

Schismatieal Tendency of Ritualism.—Rev. Dr. 
DALMON, 

Revisions of the Liturgy.—Rev. W. G. Hum- 
PHRY. 


Parties and Party Spirit.—Dean of Criester. 


it, 


The CHURCH and the AGE. 


Essays on the Principles and Present Posi- 
tion of the Anglican Church. By Various 
Writers. 8vo, I4s. 
CONTENTS. 

Anglican Principles.—Dean of CHicHEsTEr. 
Modern Religious Thought.—Bishop of GLov- 

CESTER and BRisToL, 
The State, Church, and Synods.—Rev. Dr. Irons, 
Rev. R. JOUN 


Taste. Sr. 





Religions Use of 
Tyrwuirt, 
luce of the Laity.—Professor Burrows, 


The Parish Priest—Rev. Watsuam How, 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Divines of 16th and 17th Centuries.—Revy. A. 
W. Happay. 
Liturgies and Ritual.—Rev. M. F’. Sapien. 


WATERL( 0) CAMPAIG N. | The Church and Education.— Rey. Dr. Barry. 


KEPT THROUGHOUT THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. | Indian Missions.—Sir BarTLe Frere. 


The Church and the People.—Reyv. W. D. Mac- 
LAGAN, 


Conciliation and Comprehension : Charity within 
the Church and beyond.—Rey. A. Weir. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





AIDS to FAITH: a Series of 


ALBEMARLE STREET, April, 1870. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
OF NEW WORKS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 
HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 

ANNE UNTIL the PEACE of UTRECHT. By 

Earl STANHOPE. 


LIST 


8vo, 16s. 


The SECOND READING of the IRISH 
LAND BILL. A Speech delivered by the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLapstone, M.P., in the House of 
Commons, on March Ith. 8vo, Is. 


A MEMOIR of SIR CHARLES EAST- 
LAKE, R.A. By Lady Eastuake. Together with 
additional Contributions to the Literature of the 
Fine Arts. 8vo, 12s. 

ALPINE FLOWERS, for ENGLISH 
GARDENS. An Explanation of the Principles on 
which the exquisite Flora of Alpine Countries may 
be grown to perfection in all parts of the British 
Islands. By W. Roprnson, F.L.S., Author of * The 
Parks and Gardens of Paris.” With Illustrations, 
crown dSvo, 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. Bythe 
Hon. DUDLEY CAMPBELL. 8vo, Is. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 
EVENTS DURING LORD BLGIN'’S SECOND 
EMBASSY to CHINA. By H. B. Locn. Second 
Edition. With Maps and Lilustrations, post 8yo, 9s. 

HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, Chiefly from the secret 
archives of Austria, Prussia, and ether German 
States. By Professor VON Syven. Translated by 
Water C. Perry, LL.D. With Index, completing 
the Work. Vols. Land IV. Svo, 24s. 


A SELECTION from the FAMILIAR 
LETTERS of Sir CHARLES BELL, F.R.S., Author 
of the “ Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression.” 
With Portrait, post 8vo, 12s. 


The ‘‘ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, 
NILE, RED SEA, LAKE of GENESSARETH, &e. 
A Canoe Cruise in Palesiine and Egypt, and the 
Waters of Damaseus. By J. Maccgrecor, MLA. 
Sixth Thousand, With Maps and Illustrations, 
Svo, 


An ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Compiled from Original Sources. By WM. Sarrn, 
LL.D., and Tueopuitus D. HALL, MLA. Medium 
8vo, 21s, square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


TREES and SHRUBS for ENGLISH 
PLANTATIONS. A Selection and Description of 
the most Ornamental, Native and Foreign, which 
will flourish in the open air in our climate; with 
Classified Lists of the several Species. By Avaus- 
TUS MONGREDIEN. With Lilustrations, vo. 


The DISCOVERY of the GREAT 


WEST. By Francis PARKMAN. Map, Svo, 10s 6d. 


FIVE YEARS in DAMASCUS, with 
Travels in Palmyra and Lebanon, among the Giant 
Cities of Bashan and the Mlauran. By the Rev. J. 
L. Porter. Revised Fdition. Map and Illustra- 
tians, post 8vo, 7s 6d, (Forming the New Volume 
of Murray's Choice Travels and Adventures.) 


28. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary 


SomEeRVILLE. Sixth Edition. Revised by HU. W. 
Bates, Assistant-Secretary to the R.G.S. Post 


Sve, 93. 


The MISSIONARY in ASIA MINOR. 
With Observations on the State of Bociety, a De- 
scription of Antiquarian Researches and Discoveries 
and Lilustrations of Biblical Literature and Archmo- 
logy. ty Henry VAN Lenner, D.D., thirty 
years resident in Turkey. With Illustrations, 2 


vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Period to the close of the 
Generation contemporary with Alexander the 
Great. A New Edition. Portrait and Plans, 


Volumes I. to VI. Post 8vo, 63 each, 
_ 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COM 
(LIMITED), 
r 9c% r 
LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND SIX YEARS. 
[THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE.] No 
15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. sas 
5 
CITY OFFICE-—32 POULTRY, E.C. Bey 
The Tr 
PARIS AGENCY-—8 RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. The x 
The 
Lord 
Mr. @ 
Y T FON _ r _ Y ‘ - 
THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. an 
. ° - . . . P P . An Ac 
Large Numbers of the following New Books of the Season are already, or will be as soon as published, in readiness for Subscribers of all ana 
rates :— MrJ.! 
FREE RusstA, by W. Hepworth Dixon. MEMORIES OF My Time, by George Hodder. Jeaffreson’s BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY, The 
Ritchie's RELIGIOUS LiFg OF LONDON. Burton's BATILE-FIELDS OF PARAGUAY. Grant's MEMOIRS OF SIR GEORGE SINCLAR Ie 
THE GAMING-TABLE, by Andrew Steinmetz. General Mercer's WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. Zeller’s STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND SCEPTIcs, « Witt 
LETTERS OF SIR G. CORNEWALL LEWIS. Denison's VARIETIES OF VICEREGAL LIFE. Rey. A. C. Smith’s SPRING Tour In Portugat, Patt 
MEMOIRES DE CLERY, par M. F. Barritre. L'EMILE DU XLXIEME SIECLE, par Esquiros. MEMOIRES D'UNE Satur DE CHARITE. — 
JupGED BY His Worps. SCENES AND STUDIES, by Captain J. W. Clayton. HOME POLITICs, by Danie! Grant, ae 
Wilkins’s RECONNOITRING IN ABYSSINIA. Beddoe ON MAN IN THE BRITISH ISLES. Wheatley’s PICCADILLY AND PALL MALL o9 Th 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON, Illustrated. AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE, by an Englishman. LETTICE LISLE.—AUSTIN FRIARS, — 
THE MORNING LAND, by Edward Dicey. VICTORIA, THE BRITISH “EL DorApoO.” MEMORIALS OF LADY OSBORNE. — 
Joinville, Prince de, ETUDE SUR LA MARINE. Gauthier, J., HISTOIRE Di MARIE STUART. L'ARTICLE 47, par Adolphe Belot. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE MONTAGU, Austin’s POETRY OF THE PERIOD. SKETCHES OF MODERN Parts, from the German 
Cumming’s FALL OF BABYLON. RECREATIONS OF A RECLUSE. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL Lire. . 
Stanhope’s REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. THE MODERN BUDDHIST. Hunt's ReELiGious ‘THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 
PICCADILLY, by Laurence Oliphant. Wilberforce’s Heroes OF HEBREW HIsToRY. Payne's Lire OF HUGH MILLER. MP’ 
GALILEO GALILEI, del Tedesco di Raven. CLELIA, da Giuseppe Garibaldi. VOLERE £ POTERE, da M. Lessona, : 
J. H. Newman's GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. UNA AND HER PAUPERS, by her Sister. RED AS A ROSE Is SHE. wet 
Buchanan's BOOK OF ORM THE CELT. A Brave LADY.—GINX’s BABY. LONDON, by Doré and Jerrold. 
Markham’'s Lire OF LorD FarrFrax. | AMONG MY Books, by J. R. Lowell. FoR RICHER, FOR POORER.—STERN NEcEssITy Empe 
SocrETY AND SOLITUDE, by R. W. Emerson. THE BoTTOM OF THE SEA, by L. Sonrel. Bosanquet’s ESSAYS AND STORIES. ; Minist 
DIE MATADORE, von Theodor Mundt. A. VON HvuMBOLDT, an J. F. von Bunsen, Briefe. 1848—1851, Eine Komoptig, von J. Scherr. we 
THe CHURCH AND THE AGE. ALPINE FLOWERS, by W. Robinson. EASTLAKE’S CONTRIBUTIONS AND LIFE. resign 
Van Lennep's ASIA MINOR. | Sik CHARLES BELL'S CORRESPONDENCE. AMYE ROBSART AND THE EARL OF LEYCESTER, ign: 
THE ROSICRUCIANS, THEIR RITES AND MYSTERIES, LA MORTE D'ARTHUR. : Probyn’s NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, realg 
Lavalle’s In1IsH LANDLORD SINCE THE REVOLUTION. THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, by F. D. Maurice. Cecil Hay’s CLUB AND THE DRawinG-Room. made | 
A. de Musset, PREMIERES POESIES, 1829-1835. LA PRINCESSE DES URSINS, par M. F. Combes. Antoine Roche, Les POETES FRANCAIS. 4 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE PRYME. WEAPONS OF WAR, by Auguste Demmin. Stoughton’s ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND shoul 
Cooper's HISTORY OF THE ROD IN ALL COUNTRIES. PHYSICAL ETHICS, by Alfred Barrett. Our IRONCLAD Suips, by E. J. Regp, ; mouth 
THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON, by James Orton. BIOGRAPHIES OF JOHN WILKES AND WILLIAM COBBETT. | GOLD AND TINSEL.—StT. Buepg’s. , 
CHARACTERISTICS OF BELIEF, by J. Venn. Hemans’s HISTORY OF MEDLEVAL CHRISTIANITY. Hamilton’s SKETCHES IN SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA, Législ 
EN AUTRICHE, par Louis Depret. CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOUILLE, par Madame de Witt. | MADAM& OBERNIN, par Hector Malot. 
CHATTERTON, A BIOGRAPHY, by Daniel Wilson. THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. MacGregor’s Ros Roy ON THE JORDAN. broug 
SPINOZA, HIS LIFE, &c., by R. Willis. NATIONALITY, by Right Hon. Sir A. Cockburn. SCIENCE AND THE GOSPEL, Essays. getic 
Tne HOLY GRalt, by Alfred Tennyson. | PORTRAITS, by Augusta Webster. AN ARM-CHAIR IN THE SMOKING-Room. . 
Noves’s HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCTALISMS. THE EPIGRAMMATISTS, by Rev. H. P. Dodd. DISCOURSES OF Rev, FATHER HYACINTHE. plebis 
L'ILE DE FEU, par Alexandre Dumas. PROJETS DE JEUNES FILLES, par N. Guillon. AUSTRALIE, par le Comte de Beauvoir, told, ‘ 
THE CHURCH AND THE PgOPLE, by Rev. R. V. Reynolds | AMERICAN Society, by G. M. Towle. ECCLESIA, a Series of Essays. , 
Abbott's ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. Godkin'’s LAND WAR IN IRELAND. Tue RULE OF THE MONK, by General Garibaldi, power 
RECESS STUDIES, edited by Sir A. Grant. THE BiBLe IN INpIA, by Louis Jacolliot. Cox's LATIN AND TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM, . 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS, by W. R. Greg. Rogers's HisToRICAL GLEANINGS, Second Series. THE CAGED LION, by Charlotte M. Yonge. Libers 
Le Far WEST, par Madame Audouard. JAVA, Siam, &c., par Le Comte de Beauvoir, Ls Livré, par Jules Jauin, by 92’ 
The 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN LONDON. and C 
INCLUDING FREE DELIVERY WITHIN SIX MILES. fine, 3 
Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Months. the ri 
THREE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME .......cccsecsocsoseosee £0 15 mms we © OD ssn 2 8 
Am VAIS AT ONE ZEMB..cccssccosscssseveccnsceses ° EE DH iscscsccostes Ome Wh -Seeisceweouns 3 3 0 of ace 
there 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE COUNTRY AND ABROAD. few fc 
SIX NEW, OR EIGHT HALF NEW, OR TWELVE OLDER VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. race i 
NINE — TWELVE —_ EIGHTEEN — — — THREE — -~ 
TWELVE — SIXTEEN — TWENTY-FOUR — _ —_ FOUR _ — next } 
and r 
TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS OR PRIVATE SUBSCRIBERS. 
CARRIAGE FREE WITHIN ONE HUNDRED MILES, OR WITH PROPORTIONATE ALLOWANCE BEYOND. Sor 
Class I.—For the Newest Books. breed 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. Genet 
THIRTY — — TEN GUINEAS PER ANNUM. think 
EIGHTY — TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. fishin, 
Class II.—For Older Books. fisher 
FORTY VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. prevel 
EIGHTY-FIVE — — TEN GUINEAS PER ANNUM. interf 
TWO HUNDRED - TWENTY GUINEAS PER ANNUM. oneis 
NOTICE,—SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS ARE OFFERED TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS. steam 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE ENTERED DAILY. be ma 
Prospectuses of Terms, and Lists of New and Older Books for April, are posted free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. Th 
the I 
TO THE BOOK TRADE. nally 
” The Manager recommends the attention of Liprartays generally throughout Great Britain and Ireland to tho following Posrrive Gals Liber 
which they acquire by Subscribing to this Library :— Glads 
) Extra copies of Popular Books are furnished in the following ratio when re-| IV. The new 1s magazines of the month are furnished as old volumes in Class IL bers { 
quired, viz. :—Two copies for £8 8s; three for £16 163; and One Extra Copy V. The discount off all trade subscriptions is 10 per cent. generally. But for a sub- f 
ay, UF each additional £8 8s beyond. scription of £31 10s per annum the discount is 124 per cent.; and upaa of the 
II. The scale of supply for Books a few months old is very much more favourable £105 per annum the allowance is 15 per cent. Sir C 
than can be secured elsewhere, viz.:—Eight volumes, and upon the higher | VI. Booksellers have the option of adopting the carriage-free arrangemonts of the , 
rates ten volumes, for every Guinea subscribed. Library in lieu of the discount. ae TunS | 
IIT. All or any of the Magazines and Reviews generally in demand are allowed in | VII. Eighty volumes of the newest books are supplied on a Class I. subscription of to an: 
the proportion specified in the terms, without any trouble or hindrance wenty-five Guineas, One Hundred and Sixty for Fifty Guineas, and Eighty an. 
wiatever, additional volumes for each Twenty-five Guineas beyond. is stes 
Librarians in Town or Country are invited to consult the Recent Additions in the SECOND-CLASS LIST for APRIL, which will be posted matic 
free, with the Trade Terms, on application to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. were 
15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. Dr. | 
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